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SUMMER SCHOOL : 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN 
Conservatory of Music 


OPENS JULY ist. 


All advantages 
Send 


Joarding accommodations. 
of winter school retained. 


for particulars. 


H. WY. GREENE, 


21 East 14th St., New York City. 


The Janko Conservatory of Music. 
708 Lexington Ave., near 57th St. 


RICHARD HANSMANN, Director. 


The Janké Keyboard will be taught by 
Messrs. Hansmann and Robert Gebler 

Demonstrations free trom II to I2 a. m, 
ind 3to 4p. m 

Janké Pianos for sale at the Conservatory. 


Pupils at the Conservatory. 


Mrs. CARL 


Alto, 


can practice 


ALVES 
open for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, snd Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
ere open for engagements, Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courter, 25 E. rgth Street. 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 
Gives Lessons in Vocel Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 
Singing in Engli:h 
Address 244 Sixth ave., New York 
Mrs. HELEN AMES. 
Sopraao. Oretorio and Concert. For terms and 


dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
WoLFsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 


A FARINI’S 


Musicat Strup1io—Vocat, No. 23 East 17th Street. 
Specialty: Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 P, M 
AS. G. HUNEKER 

’ 


Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory 
will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
methods taught. Address, care of this office. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co, 
a5 Union Square, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 193 Bast 734 St., New York. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERST ER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ros East Sed st., New York 


EMILIO AG Ri \MONT Ez 
Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
ciety of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction 


118 East 17th Street, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway | Hall, New York. 





Mur. L. CAPPIANI, 
V ocal C ulture, 123 West oth St., New York. 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TRacuer, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
o. 18 Irving Place. 





CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructcor, 
1146 Park Ave., near orst St, New York. 


Miss GEORG INE SCHUMANN, - 
PIANO AND Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Bilow. 
ro East 16th Street, New York 


CHARLES PALM, 
of Bedford Musical Society ; 


onvent of the Sacred Heart. 
dress <3 East 8th Street, New York 


Professor of 


Director 
Violin, ¢ 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, nee prentwnt. New York City. 


HENRY RUSA CK, 


Teacher of Singing, 
roo East Eighty-first Street, New York 


W. J- LAVIN, 


Tenor. 








Oratorio and Concert, Address care of 
L. M. Ruben, 23 Union Square, New York 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO ViRTU@60, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also alimited number of Pu 
Address 212 vs Kast 14th Street. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 

Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka 
and Ernst Rudorff, will accept pupils in Piano and 
Composition. Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 

Address, STEINWAY HALL. 





New York. 





Mr. J F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Vocat INSTRUCTION. 
Partic aie ar attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HAL 


Residence, 305 West 14th Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNBY, 
| Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Uuion Square, New York. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


| Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
| free on application, 
| mee J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


BLUMEN BERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Tour of Europe at present. 


Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 





Catalogue mailed 





The Celebrated COURT PIANIST 
ALFRED SORMANN 


is prepared to accept advanced pupils | 
The most. ap- | 


from the United States. 
proved methods taught, Address 


ALFRED SORMANN, 


Bisenacher Str. Sb, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 





N. B.-—Finest references from well-known 
Americans. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, | 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 











The Howard Method has discovered just those half | 


dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 


and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of | 
Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure | 


singing. 
control over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone and style 
start is wonderful. ‘ Astonishing !”’ 
port, 

Send for circular containing full description, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. cess 
works, Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


is the usual re- 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. seertdit"touns. | 





No. BACH. No. HERMANN GOETZ. No. A. C, MACKENZIE. 
1,2and3. Each containing 20] 20, Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 1-5. 32. Sixty-five National Scotch 
Compositions. The samebound | 21. Lose Blitter (Op. 7), 6-9. 4 Dances. 
in one volume. 22. Genrebilder (Op. 13) 33. Sixty-six National Scotch | 
HANDEL. In one yolume, bound. . Dances. tie e | 
4,5and6. Each containing 24 J. RHEINBERGER. om" yen 3-0 gle ee 
Compositions. The same bound | 23. Seven Compositions. In one volume 
in one volume. 24. —— Compositions. . 
25. even Compositions. 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. In ren volume. RUDOLY AESSONUE.. 
7,8and9. Each containing ts BERTHOLD TOURS. 38. Fifty Hungarian National 
M: > The . i - Songs. 
Marches. The same bound in | 26, 4 Juvenile Album (Duets). ” 
ro, 11 and 12. Each containing 16 J. MOSCHELES. ANATOLE LIADOFF. 
Gavottes, &c, The same bound | 27. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 41. Eight Compositions. 
in one volume. acteristic Duets), Book 1. 42. Four Compositions. 
SCHWEIZER. 28. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 43. Seven Compositions. 
4 acteristic Duets), Book 2. In one volume. 
16, Eight Scottish Airs, Duets In one volume. 
SPINDLER. HALFDAN KJERULF. CESAR CUI. 
17. Nine Compositions. 29. Nine Compositions. 44. Thirteen Compositions, 
18, Nine Compositions. 30. Ten Compositions. 45. Seven Compositions. 
19. Ten Compositions. 3t. Twenty-three Compositions. 46. Seven Compositions. 
In one volume, bound. In one volume. In one volume. 


Price, each number, 40 cents; 


each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 


| NOVELL, EWER & CO., 21 £. 17th St. (8 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK. 








‘CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Sondershansen, Thuringia, Germany. 


| ( Under the patronage of the Court 


| 


| OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo sirging for 
Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
ané vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 

Many renowned artists were educated in this conservatory, 
first basso Leipsic Opera House ; 
contralto at the Opera, Strassburg ; Music Director Hoffman, 
Prospectus gratis. 


Vocal Department, 


$125 


$50; 
and upward a year (soo marks). 


tenor at Mannheim; Knlipfer, 
first baritone Opera House, Berne; Miss Fritze, 


Solingen ; Conductor Tureck at Wiirzburg, &c., &c. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


era and concert. Annual dues: 
ost of living in good families, 


among them: Mittelhiiuser, leading 


Siebert, tenor at Posen Theatre; Riecken, 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG. 


The Instruction is both practical 


branches : 


Solo Singing (Concert and Opera), 


The fees are: Higher Classes, 


FULL PARTICULARS TO BE FOUND IN THE PROSPECTUS, 
HAD GRATIS BY 


J. VON BERNUTH, Director, 


Professor Director of 


Royal 


and 


Chorus Singing, Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Orchestral Instruments of all kinds; Ensemble, Quartet and Orchestral Playing ; 
| Harmony, Composition, History of the Asthetics of Music; Italian Language. 


330 Marks; 


the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy. 


theoretical and embraces the following 


Middle Classes, 280 Marks annually. 


WHICH CAN BE 
ADDRESSING 


| 
almost from the | 


NEW YORK and LONDON. | 


_ ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 





Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 
| REPRESENTS 
| PADEREWSK I, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 


San GERARDY, EAMES, MELBA, BARTON 
McGUCKIN, and other world renowned artists. 


H.C. SILVESTRE 


First Prize Gold Medal, Universal 
Exposition, Paris, 1889, 





MAKER OF 


VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND ’CELLOS. 


Specialty of Fine Repairing. 


Constantly on hand instruments of cele- 
brated Italian make, Sold with written 
guaranty, 

PURE STRINGS AND GENUINE 


| BOWS. 


20 Rue du Faubourg-Poissonniére. 20 
(Vis-A-vis le Conservatoire), 


PARIS, FRANCE. 


EN ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 


Founded by Dr. E. Tourjer, Director Emeritus. 


| Next Term of ten weeks begins April 16,'91. 





Systematic instruction in PrANororTEe, ORGAN, VIOLIN 
Voice, Sotreccio, THuezory, Harmony, etc. Also in 
E.ocurton and Lyric Action, Fine Arts, LANGUAGES, 
LireratuRe. Many excellent concerts and lectures, 
als» Oxcuesrrat Practice free to pupils. Tuition 
very reasonable. A comfortable home for young 
ladies in the Conservatory building. Calendar giving 
full information sent on application 
Cart Farvran, Acting Director. 

L. S. ANpERsoN, Business Manager. 

FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, I ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free op 
application. 











PRACTICE 


THE VIRGIL cur. 


A Silent “aa 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimiag of 
tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by ie 2 other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the uerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance cf ‘*Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. AJl practice, including the lea: ning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Correspondence selicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO, 








1a Eastr7th Street, N~w York City. 
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HE 


—-A WEEKLY PAPER— 


DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE MUSIC TRADES. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
—=No. 583. = = 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in elftende. 
Yearly, $4.00 ; Foreign, $5. 00 ; Single c opie a Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR - ADVER TISING: SEE TRADE DEPARTMENT. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft or money order. 














APRIL 22, 1891. 


MARC A, BLUMENBERG. OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERC & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
HUNEKER, | 
BROWN. i) 


NEW YORK, WE DNESDAY, 








JAMES G. 
HARRY O. 


Offices: No. 25 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
WESTERN OFFICE: Chicago, John E. Hall, No. 236 State-st., 
Manager. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, Jr., 63 BrOverstrasse, Leipsic. 


Associate Epirors. 


NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During eleven years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders 
for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined 
list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

Marchesi 
Henry Mason 
P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 


Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 


Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E, Morawski 
Leopdid Winkler 
€ ostanza Donita 

Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 
aay | Sebastian Bach _ _L. G. Gottschalk 
Mrs. Taylor Antoine de Kontski 
Jules hon 2 S. B. Mills 
Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
J. H. Hahn Otto Bendix 
Thomas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Louis Gaertner Stagno 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Minnie Hauk—2 Richard Wagner Johanna Cohen 
Materna Theodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 
Albani Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Annie Louise Cary Campanini E. A. MacDowell 
Emily Winant Guadagnini Theodore Reichmann 
Lena Little Constantin Sternberg | ar Treuman 
Murio-Celli Dengremont A. Cappa 
Chatterton-Bohrer Galassi oo riffc 
James T. Whelan. Hans Balatka Mrs. fF on Ames 
Eduard Strauss Mathilde Wurm S. G. Pratt. 
Elenor W. Everest Liberati Emil Scaria 
Jenny Broch Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 
Marie Louise Dotti Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 
Geistinger Del Puente William W. 
Fursch-Madi—2 Joseffy Ferranti 
Catherine Lewis Julia Rivé-King Johannes Brahms 
Zélie de Lussan Hope Glenn Meyerbeer 
Blanche Roosevelt Louis Blumenberg Moritz Moszkowski 
Antonia Mielke Frank Van der Stucken Anna Louise Tanner 
Titus d’Ernesti Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills Ferdinand von Hiller Wilhelm Junck 
Charles M. Schmitz Robert Volkmann Fannie Hirsch 
Friedrich von Flotow Julius Rietz Michael Banner 
Franz Lachner Max Heinrich Dr. S. N. Pentield 
Heinrich Marschner E. A. Lefebre F. W. Riesberg 
Edmund C. Stanton Ovide Musin Emil Mahr 
Nestore Calvano Anton Udvardi Otto Sutro 
William Courtney Alcuin Blum Carl Faelten 

osef Staudig! Joseph Koegel Belle Cole 

Lulu Veling Ethel Wakefield Carl Millocker 
Mrs. Minnie Richards Carlyle Petersilea G. W. Hunt 
Florence Clinton-Sutro Carl Retter Georges Bizet 
Arthur Friedheim George Gemiinde: John A. Brockhoven 
Clarence Eddy Emil Liebling Edgar H. Sherwood 
Franz Abt Van Zandt Ponchielli 
Fannie Bloomfield W. Edward Heimendah) Edith Edwards 
S. E. Jacobsohn Mrs. Clemelli Carrie Hun-King 
r ‘ny: Wiske Albert M. Bagby Pauline |’ Allemand 

Von Prochazka W. Waugh Lauder Jerdi 

Edcara Grieg Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder Hummel Monument 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn Berlioz Monument 
Eugen d’ Albert Hans von Bilow Haydn Monument 
Lilli Lehmann Clara Schumann Johann Svendsen 
William Candidus Joachim Strauss Orchestra 
Franz Kneisel Samuvl S. Sanford Anton Dvorak 
Leandro Campanari Franz Liszt Saint-Saéns 
Franz Rummel Christine Dossert Pablo de Sarasate 
Blanche Stone Barton Dora Henninges Jules Jordan 
Amy Sherwin A.A. Stanle Albert R. Parsons 
Thomas Ryan Ernst Catenhusen Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Achille Errani Heinrich Hofmann Bertha Pierson 
C. Jos. Brambach Charles Fradel Carlos Sobrino 
Henry Schradieck Emil Sauer George M. Nowell 
{one *, Rhodes Jesse Bartlett Davis William Mason 

ilhelm Gericke D. Burnieister-Petersen Pasdeloup 
Frank Taft Willis Nowell Anna Lankow 
C. M. Von Weber August Hyliested Maud Powell 
Edward Fisher Gustav Hinrichs Max Alvary 
Kate Rolla Xaver Scharwenka jooel Hofmann 
Charles Rehm a ee Boetel lindel 
Harold Randolph W. E. Haslam Carlotta F. Pinner 
Minnie V. Vandeveer Carl E. Martin Marianne Brandt 
Adele Aus der Ohe Jennie Dutton Gustav A. Kerker 
Kar! Klindworth Walter J. Hall Henry Duzensi 
Edwin Klahre Conrad Ansorge Emma Juch 
Helen D. Campbell Carl Baermann Fritz Giese 
Alfredo Barili Emil Steger Anton Seidl 
Wm. R. Chapman Paul Kalisch Max Leckner 
Otto Roth Lou.s Svecenski Max Spicker 
Anna Carpenter Henry Holden Huss _— Graves 
W. L. Blumenschein Neally Stevens ermann Ebeling 
Leonard Labatt Dyas Flanagan Anton Bruckner 
Albert Venino A. Victor Benham Mary Howe 

osef Rheinberger Mr.and Mrs. Carl Hild Attalie Claire 

ax Bendix Anthony Stankowitch Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Helene von Doenhoff Moriz Rosenthal Fritz Kreisler 
Adolf Jensen Victor Herbert Madge Wickham 
Hans Richter Martin Roeder Richard Burmeister 
Margaret Reid Joachim Raff 7. J. Lavin 
Emil Fischer Felix Mottl Niels W. Gade 
Merrill Hopkinson, MD Augusta Ohbrstrém Hermann Levi 
E. S. Bonelli Mamie Kunkel Edward Chadfield 
Paderewski Dr. F. Ziegfeld James H. Howe 
Stavenhagen C.F. Chickering George H. Chickering 
Arrigo Boito Villiers Stanford John C. Fillmore 
Paul von Janko Louis C, Elson Helene C. Livingstone 
Carl Schroeder Anna Mooney-Burch M. J. Niedzielski 
John Lund Mr. and Mrs. Alves Franz Wilczek 
Edmund C, Stanton Ritter-Goetze Alfred Sormann 
Heinrich Gudehus Adele Le wing Juan Luria 
Charlotte Huhn Pauline Schéeller-Haag Carl Busch. 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 


Gilchrist 


MUSICAL GOuRIER. § 


| ner fully, soas to share in the ecstatic 


| ance 
| must have gotten into the hands of a musical agency, 


| 


| the circumstances, viz., 


PEAKING about the « Lohengrin” performances 

at Bordeaux Paul Lavigne winds up his beautiful 
" with the following sen- 
tences: “It would be absolutely impossible to stop 
to-day the triumphal procession of Wagner. Thanks 
to his overpowering merits the German master has 


criticism in “La Gironde 


gained his citizen rights at last also with us, and he 
Bravo! say we; better 


retain them forever!” 


late than never. 


will 


HE two following contradictory cablegrams ap- 
peared in the “ Herald 


"recently : 
The Italian opera season in London so far has only produced French and 


German works 
*-* 
ustus Harris 


Aug 


about a revival of 


King Humbert of Italy has written a letter to Mr 
thanking him for his labor and enterprise in bringing 
the popularity of Italian opera in England 


This is very confusing, and if King Humbert had 
been acquainted with the true state of the 


probably would have merely written a postal card 


case he 


instead of a letter. 


@) Rundschau ” 


the ocean: “After the expiration of his activity as 
director of the Imperial Conservatory at St. Peters- 
burg Anton Rubinstein will emigrate, next June, to 
America and will take his permanent residence in 
New York. destined for great 


in 


** Musikalische 
across 


the 
sends us the following item 


UR Vienna 


contemporary 


America seems to be 
things the 
thinks that it would be a worthy close 
he were to conservatory 
New York.” 
of conservatories 


music in future and the genial artist 
of his career if 
of 
are not suffering from a lack 
York 


beginning of 


establish a music in 
Well, we 
New 
the 


come 


now and we will 
next fall, but if 
over he will be 
find a field for his 
Meanwhile, however, think the 
the part of 
if Rubinstein were willing 


in just 


be still less so from 


Rubinstein should certainly 


welcome and he will no doubt 


activity. we whole 
item a mere canard on our esteemed 


Vienna contemporary, for 
nobody would know of it 


COURIER. 


to cross the ocean sooner 


than THE MUSICAL 


- 
has been unbosoming 


GNES HUNTINGTON 
A herself to one of the New York “ Herald’s” 


young men, and possibly he was so overcome by the 
charms of the double voiced nightingale of Marcus 


Mayer (you all remember her extraordinary twin tone 
production) that he printed the following as a report 
of Miss Huntington’s utterances 


asked my opinion on Wagner. I take this op 


His orchestration at times is grand, 


I have been frequently 
portunity of expressing it candidly. 
majestic, tender, even sublime, At others it is beyond my comprehension 
There are beauties of vocalization in parts in‘ 
a whole I 


‘Lohengrin’ and others of 
g 
une admire ** Faust” and 


I fear I do 
public at 


are qualed, but as 


not understand Wagner enough to swear 


his operas that 
other operas more 

by him. I fear the 
dition, else why were his works shelved before 


large are in the same deplorable con 


the season closed in this 


city 

Germans may Wa 
Every German studies the science of music as a part of his education, 
harmony of the abstruse kind 


Americans cannot hope to 
and 
most He 
and bred in Germany, 


understand gner where 
Wagner's music is a science of 
draws his inspiration from German tradition, born 


which can have no possible sympathy outside of the Fatherland. Cer- 
tainly none whatever in America. 
Want of understanding of the 
with the subject treated! Can one why 
Candidly and honestly I would love to fathom Wag- 


admiration felt for him by his coun- 


music evolved, and want of sympathy 


wonder Wagner is not appre- 


ciated in America 


trymen, and my earnest hope is that the coming years spent in the practice 


| of my art may expand my mind for this admiration. 


yject should seal 
” for 


the above silly nonsense does not reflect favorably on 


Want of understanding of the sul 


the lips of the fair impersonator of ‘‘Paul Jones, 


| her critical powers. 


- 
E can assure the many persons interested in the 
of the Italian composer 
fact that his recently reported illness 


W 


Mascagni of the 
is not of aserious nature, and that he is almost, if not 
He not 
go to Vienna so very soon in spite of the invitation 
from Mr. Jahn, the the Court 
Opera House, who had written to the young com- 
poser to come over and conduct in person a perform- 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” The letter 


welfare young 


completely, restored to health. will, however, 


director of Vienna 


of his 


such an one and not from Mascagni the 


Court Opera House 


for from 
Vienna intendant received a 
memorandum that institute 
willing to pay for the appearance of Mr. Mascagni 
and for his conducting in persona single performance 
of his work, The Vienna Court Opera House manage- 
ment did the wisest thing it could have done under 
it did not deign to answer 


asking how much was 


} on a music column of no trifling length and importunity, 


This, of course, is no insult to 


of advice to the over zealous 


the 
Mascagni, 


agent’s letter. 
but a piece 


agent. 


HE following from the pen of the music critic of 
the « Independent” is severe, but who will deny 
its truth ? 


Merely to chronicle the different piano recitals of the hour is a demand 

Sometimes this 
reminds 
it begins to »p 


luring the winter 


and fre quently enjoyable entertainment 


* Arabian Nights 


species of useful very 
one of the Efreet in the 
itself from the quiescent state in which 


it does not seem particularly formidable, but little by 


when level 


it is apt to abide « 
little it assumes a 
like lemic 


Sometimes it seems an epi 


of 


decidedly overpowering aspect. 


among the pianists, this recital giving 


a kind mania like that of the 


Dancers or the Flagellants. 


A propos of these recitals, one observes in them the tendency on the pa 


of the various pianists concerned to play the same w 
ming more 


rks, to stick t 


limited and bec 


the public 


group of reiterated pieces far too 
and to ple: 
ividuality of 


downright hackneyed deprive hereby of th 


that comes from fresh programs and from something like ind 
taste in selections. Pianists seem to be like sheep, in that they are much 
somebody 
The 


eces, 


less likely to *“* turn everyone to his own way” than t py 


else's notions and to follow along where some predecessor has gone 


same concertos at concerts; the same sonatas of Beethoven, Choy 


4 


variations and the t 


like at all the recitals—verily, there 1s too much of this 


And very modern compositions, recent music, are too much neglected as 


rhe pianist who will give a really fresh 
xd, if not alto 
be called 


narrowness 


part of this process of monotony 
f thoroughly go gether 


rward. He 


and vigorously unhackneyed program 


music at a recital had better come f surely w 


blessed. He 
of taste of pianists or their ignorance of 


new, 


well will deserve that acclaim. It is either the 


just what their brother artists are 


or propose to do; or else itis a vani ind wa player t 
lt 


ter to 


doing 
make what is old : ften tiresomely familiar a 


whic Be renders our loca 


that he cannot fai 
perfectiy new mat his audience, l recital pro 
grams so like that when one hears the scheme of names of the composers on 
it it is easy to guess right of their works that will be played 


HE « Times” for Sunday last contains the 
ing bits of wisdom about conducting : 


the y 


follow- 


Speaking of conducting, it seems strange that some of unger mu 


sicians in this city do not make it t this art. Of 


heir business to learn 


course the qualities which fit a man to be a great conducto 


acquired, but one can at least learnt 


to the players and to convey some yne’s wishes in regard t 


namic effects 


Sut the surprising fact must be noted that about nine-tenths the men 
my 
tl 


even how to beat time. Some of the 


who undertake to conduct their own « sitions at the concerts of the 
lo not 


Manuscript Society do know 


beating done the other night was simply amazing, and it is unquestiona 


ble that in the or 


hestra pre 
i the 


at least one composition the members of 


vented disaster by paying no attention to the remarkable gyrations 


composer's baton, 


Most of these novices in the art of conducting make the same mistakes 


They do not make the same beat of the measure distinct er gh, and they 


try to make too many the 


beats in the measure. Uundoubtedly many of 


composers have read the admirable chapter Berlioz 


* Modern Instrumentation, th 


but rey have fa 


he says about the government beats by the te 


», nh ought to be obvious to anyone, more beats must be made ina 


agi 


measure thanin anallegretto. In an adagio in common time the conductor 


allegro vivace 
1 


may advantageously use eight beats in a measure inan 
common time ne could not n more t beats 


! get 
gradations of speed between these t the 
and doubtful as to what should be done 


The novice ought to go to orchestral concerts often and wat 


f such men as Thomas and Nikiscl These two d 


ducting o 
yet each is a model 
ledly 


and has such a characteristi 


For the novice we should say th 
Mr. Nikisch doe 


and mz 


style, 


j ) Study 


was deci the better t 
f beats 


But Mr 


as ittist 


variety 


night mislead the unskilled student Thomas 


most as intelligible to the spectator 


of indicating entrances 1s 
nduct his 


of beating time and 


yser who desires to ¢ wn Ww ks can 
watch Mr. Th 
While like the singer, 
born and taken for 
granted by young composers that they can conduct 


Therefore the re- 


compe 
strive to imitate him. 


the 
still it 


ymas and 


we believe conductor, 


not made, is too often 


as well as compose. «Times 


marks on the subject are apposite. 


* Boston “ Musical Herald ” has this to say about 


HI 
T that very timely and important question, “ Oper- 
atic Librettos:” 


If Wagner had done nothing else but import poetry and common sense 


into the operatic libretto he would still deserve the recognition of the 


world. In< 
for musical treatment, 
Teleman said that he could set 
much of the geeey. 7 


ld days it seemed to be imagined that any subiect would do 
and that the words were 


merely a peg on which to 


hang the musk a hand bill to music, and 


during ” was 


in Germany, the last century, for music 


not more inspiring than such commer« 
libretto was occasionally most absurd and the 
for example, the 


ial literature woul 


In France the operatic 
dramatic unities were scarcely ever thought of, as, 
hero falls in the water and is 


proceeding 


libret 


to wherein when the drowning, the chorus 


tion some to his rescue 


long before 


order that 


sings a selec five minutes 
How many heroines have gone mad in « 


* mad scene 


the composer might give 
all manner of contrasts in a in the third act of the opera 
‘ Dinorah "’ goes crazy and a shadow dance is the result ; is be 
trayed and gives wonderful cadenzas in the last act of her op 


gs better the crazier 


era; ‘* Luc 


’ as all the other operatic heroines, sin 
his tenor to partake of 


di Lammermoor,’ 
Once in a while the composer alk 
in ** Martha 
It may not be gener 


she becomes. ws 


this musical madness, and “ Lionel ” ’ sings most brilliantly 


in the moments when he is not lucid 
Wagner himself, in his younger days, perpetrated such a mad scene; 
* Die Feen,” his first opera, the king goes temporarily insane. In th 
days, however, Wagner was frankly c Auber 

anyone has in 


ally known that 
in 
se 
and 
he 


hint 
asserts that 
but he has certainly improved in 


conventional and 


pying Be 
Verdi becomes quite angry if any way 
been benefited by the labors of Wagner, 
a marked manner since he has left the 
bretto, and the cause of his taking upa better cl 
{tier poetry may be sought in the fact that Wagner's noble 
The contrast in the case of Verdi is 
he had two poetasters for his libret- 
Coherency, 


old, stupid li 
lass of peratic jects 


and kk poems 


had made the other school untenable 
a most marked one. Inthe “ forties”’ 
tists, and they were rather his slaves than his colaborers, 
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possibility, probability, history or literary beauty mattered nothing to 
Verdi so long as he could make a musical point; he reversed Wagner's 
maxim and seemed to think poetry the servant of music. His disregard of 
history may be gathered from the changes which he made in his ** Ballo in 
Maschera,”’ which was too revolutionary in its assassination of Gustavus 
II1. to suit the police in Naples. 

On this it was taken to Rome, where the authorities were disposed to 
allow its performance provided the party assassinated were not a king. 
Verdi very obligingly changed the assassinated party into a mythical 
‘* Earl of Warwick, Governor of Boston,”’ and had this incongruous 
Puritan murdered at a masked ball which presumably took place at the 
Massachusetts State House! Nor was this all, for when Mario appeared | 
in the part he declined to use the Puritan garb, and the governor aforesaid 


humor—nay, sarcasm—but no irritation, as ‘‘Sachs”’ is too 
big a man to allow himself to be excited by small matters. 
| He also should not accentuate too strongly, or rather not 
at all, as Wagner literally said: ‘‘‘Sachs’ is indeed never 
lively, either in his walk, demeanor or gesture. He listens 
attentively. He is proud and self reliant in his own great- 
ness.’’ 
The third act is indeed the most favorable one for the 
display of the nature of ‘‘Sachs’”’ characteristics. He 
reads, he does not hear ‘‘ David ;’’ he is searching for the 
became mhocamteryboced tate 6 Sentich den. | allsaving word in the chronic of cities and the world. In 
To-day Verdi collaborates with the most musical poet of Italy, Boito, | his eagerness he does not notice ‘‘ David,” but by accident 
and chooses Shakespearian subjects for his muse. Let us be thankful that | when he happens to lift his eye, he perceives, not David, 
a thunderstorm has cleared the atmosphere, and that since the real | put beyond him the flowers and ribbons. The whole dia- 
dramas which have been set to music in Germany no one dares to employ 4 . : ‘ 
such puerilities as were in vogue on the operatic stage a quarter of a | logue is like a dreamon his part—hearing, he does not 
| hear; answering, yet scarcely being interested. The 
| same thing occurs in the first act of ‘*The Flying Dutch- 
man,’’ when ‘‘Daland”’ importunes ‘‘ Van der Decken”’ 
| with questions. It seems almost as if this characteristic 
| could be traced back to Wagner’s own nature. He fre- 
quently listened with only half an attention, and was 
meanwhile occupied with such of his own thoughts which 
claimed his mind before the interruption. This dialogue, 
therefore, must be sung by ‘‘Sachs’”’ with the minimum of 
only declamatory (parlando) tone, scarcely audible: 
“S’war Polterabend,’’ &c., while he is still gazing upon 
the book, although closed, which is lying on his knees. 
to the musical editor of THE Musical. Courier, on | “David” absents himself, and meditatingly, very softly 
the subject of his interpretation of the beautiful | “Sachs” begins his soliloquy, ““Wahn, Wahn, uberall 
” | Wahn,”’ thus clearly indicating that his thoughts were not 
New York, April 10, 1891. |in the talk with ‘David.’ ‘With suppressed anger,” 
these are Wagner’s own words, he continues, ‘* Wohin ich 
| forschend blick.’?” The anger about the stupid people 
who constantly are trying to mutually hurt each other, 
and thereby cut into their own flesh, should be brought 
out in most unvarnished manner, until finally the remem- 





century ago 


| Reichmann’s vocal superiority over that of the 
only rival he has so far had in this city in the part of 
‘Hans Sachs” in “ Die Meistersinger.” On the ques- 
tion of conception, however, the opinions were some- 
what divided, and it will therefore, no doubt, prove 
interesting reading when we herewith translate a let- 
ter of the great and popular baritone himself, written 





REICHMANN'S “ HANS SACHS.” 


HERE is and can be no question of Theodore 





character of «* Hans Sachs: 


Honored Friend: 

I now happen to have a few unoccupied days and there- 
fore can fulfill your wish to explain to you my conception 
of the part of ‘* Sachs.”’ 

sefore everything else I must put stress on the fact that 


brance of the cause of the projected elopement, which he 
tries to excuse in humorous fashion, dissipates his ill 
humor and brings him back into a kindly and quiet mood. 
He needs the latter to be able to listen to ‘‘ Walter’’ with a 
mind at ease and ready to give him those wise counsels 
which are so essential to ‘Walter’? and ‘‘Eva’s’”’ happi- 


the master himself approved of it, and that I had seventy- 
rehearsals with Mrs. Cosima Wagner and under 
Richter’s direction at Bayreuth. 
was the person who copied every page of the manuscript as 


two 
Richter, as you well know, 


soon as it left Wagner’s hands, and with whom the master 
on all occasions conferred about the ‘ Meistersinger,’’ for 
ness. 

This dialogue is another wonder of conversation and only 
with that tone is correctly delivered. Whoever would at- 
tempt to ‘sing’? it would slap Wagner in the face 
(ohrfeigen says the original, marginal note of the translator). 
Parlando! Parlando! Parlando! ‘*Sachs”’ ought not a sec- 
ond before ‘‘ Walter’s’’ entrance to get up from his chair; 
indeed he ought not even toshift his position on the chair. 
Thus only the operatic in the character and the con- 
ventional are avoided. Wagner certainly knew why he de- 
manded this. To rise during the monologue and to sing it 
standing near the prompter’s box like an aria is inexcusable 
and Wagner would have become frantic if he had lived to 
see it. It has been asserted in New York that I was not 
sufficiently humorous. This reproach touches me very 
little. I certainly could not turn the part into that of a 
harlequin. That Wagner never intended. A philosopher 
like ‘‘Sachs ’’ and a man of his years (he is to be represented 
as between sixty and sixty-five), a man who knows ‘* Tris- 


Richter had the good fortune to live with Wagner under 
the same roof in Switzerland. Moreover, the directions in 
the fu!l as well as in the piano score are so clear that there 
seems absolutely no chance for doubt. 

‘‘Hans Sachs ”’ enters in the first act with the greatest 
simplicity. The appearance of ‘* Walter Stolzing ’’ creates 
the deepest impression upon him, and he therefore does 


not think it worth his while to converse with his neigh- 





bors ; ¢. ¢., he watches ** Walter’”’ 


deeply struck that he has only an ear for the young hero’s 


so attentively and is so 


poetry and declamation, and does, therefore, not notice 
the little rilings of his cofellows of the guild, to which, 
moreover, he haslong grown sufficiently used. Itisonly at 


the words ‘‘ Halt, Meister! nicht so geilt’’ (Hold on, mas. 


ters, not so hasty !) that he assumes an annoyed and severe 


tone; but he grants to ‘‘ Beckmesser”’ the right to remind 
him of the promised new shoes, although he uses the occa- 


” 


‘Beckmesser’”’ a little dig in a few random, 
But ‘« Sachs ”’ all 


energy the continuation of ‘ Walter’s’’ song, and when 


sion to give ‘ 
demands with 


humorous words. now 


tan’’ and completely comprehends him is not an everyday 
coxcomb (Beutelschneider). He indeed replies mostly with fine 
repartee, which surely ought to have a humorous coloring, 


the latter unflaggingly resumes ‘‘Sachs’”’ admiration and | 


the recognition of his own small existence as a poet gain | 


clearness before his mental eyes, for in ‘* Walter’? he | but not the coarse kind of humor of a man who is onlya 
correctly surmises an all powering genius. Thus he | shoemaker. It should be the humor of a philosopher and 
tands quite absorbed in the impression the appearance of | a poet, who employs refined sarcasm. Look at the tradi- 
this powerful genius has made upon him. Hestill looks | tional portraits of ‘Sachs!’ How fine is this face! Not a 
like one lost in thought upon the chair which ‘* Walter’’ | particle of platitude or coarseness or meanness. A high, 


noble forehead ; a clear, oval eye which looks upon the 
world with half closed lids like a person does who wants to 
see something very closely ; gently smiling ; a fine mouth 
which when in repose shows but little sensuousness, but 
which nevertheless allows you to imagine that, whilespeak- 


has left, and he awakes as from a dream when the appren- 


tices, at a certain moment indicated by the orchestra, take 


iway the chair. He makesa gesture of disgust at what 
has happened and is the last person on the stage, which he 


leaves in a reflecting mood. 


Act II. Very crisp and curt (as it has been indicated in | ing, it might display some such quality ; a mouth which, 
the charming composition) in the little episodes with | however, is closed so firmly that it is easily perceived that 
‘* David.” it will not open for mere garrulity ; it indicates entire su- 


periority, supreme assurance in a man who does not get 
excited even over the most extraordinary thing, but who 
only thinks how he can avert evil. His is a well defined, 
quiet and rounded off character. 

I have also been called ‘‘gloomy.’’ To this I answer: 
Who can judge of *‘ Hans Sachs ’”’ who only knows this part 
with the big cuts that are made in the New York perform. 
ances? If these censors had shown a genuine interest they 
should at least have noticed that Seidl, Gudehus and my- 
self for our own enjoyment gave the entire dialogue be 
tween ‘‘ Walter’’ and ‘*Sachs”’ in the first half of the third 
act, which had never before been heard here; also that I 
sang the two addresses on the festival place without a cut, 
which was done here for the first time by myself. Not a 
small undertaking indeed, as everybody knows who under- 

| stands the thing. If they were genuine Wagner knights, 
such as, for instance, you are, they would certainly, like 
you did, have mentioned such important matters. 

I will now finish somewhat abruptly, as I find that I have 
unconsciously wandered away from my theme. I hope that 
my explanations will to some extent be clear and satisfac- 


Before the monologue he sits down lost in thought; he 
begins to work, but discontinues and commences the mono- 


logue with deep emotion (Bin gar ein arm, einfaltig Mann). 
into that of 


” 


The appearance of ‘*Eva”’ turns his mood 


pleasantness and the tone of the dialogue must imme- 
diately convince the public that ‘*Sachs’’ takes a hearty 
I am sorry that in the New York per- 


interest in the girl. 
formances I had to interrupt the monologue to walk out 
upon the street, which I did with great reluctance ; but the 


construction of the house was such that in the forte pas- 


sages the voice could not have been audible over the orches- 


tra. 


Seidl himself advocated this procedure for the reason 


just given. ‘*Sachs”’ always remains at work, without in- 


terruption, from the beginning of the monologue to the 
** Sachs,’’ who imme- 


” 


end of his dialogue with ‘Eva. 


diately grasps the whole intrigue, constructs his plans ac- 
cordingly. When ‘*Beckmesser’’ comes upon the stage 
‘¢Sachs,”’ 


song, tries everything in his power to prevent the lovers 


by means of the singing of the loud shoemaker 


from leaving; he does, however, not show them that he is 
watching them, but as if he were acting solely for his own 





THE RACONTEUR. 


>... 


Those who find ugly meanings in beautiful things are corrupt without 
being charming. This is a fault. 
ee 


Those who find beautiful meanings in beautiful things are the cultivated. 
For these there is hope. Oscar Witve. 


HE funny part of it to me is to answer the 
odd questions that were put to me this week. 

‘« Had the grip?”’ 

No.” 

‘* Been having a good time? ”’ 

‘“‘Always do.”’ 

‘* Where were you last week? ”’ 

*¢In town, as usual.”’ 

‘*Yes, but where was the ‘ Raconteur?’’”’ 

It is, of course, very gratifying, not to speak of the en- 
largement of my bump of self approbativeness, to be 
missed even for one issue, but does it ever strike the 
gentle reader that there must at intervals come a period of 
mental exhaustion—a time when music assumes a dull 
ashen tone and a hatred for all things musical becomes 
rampant? Such a time was last week, so I took it out in 
being extremely dignified and serious. With slight effort I 
could have penned an essay on the ‘‘ Use and Abuse of the 
Tetrachord in Teething Infants,’’ or could have delved 
into the mysteries of why music critics are fond of horse- 
radish, but I did neither one nor the other. I simply went 
and filled my person up with music, principally piano re- 
citals, and every night dreamed in consequence that I was 
a monster piano and on my black and white keys, which 
throbbed like sensitive teeth, indignant pianists played 
fortissimo chords and maddening octaves, giving me the 
most exquisite torture. 

The principal one looked like Arthur Friedheim, who 
literally gloated over my agony. His favorite diversion 
in my dream recital was to play Liszt’s ‘‘St. Francis Walk- 
ing on the Waves.”’ It seems to me that St. Francis must 
have sprung from Chicago, for 1 noticed by the weight of 
his tread that his pedal extremities were very large and 
very heavy. 

But my dentist, Dr. Gifford, said it was a hollow tooth, 
and that Friedheim had nothing to do with it. 


* 
* + 


Speaking of Friedheim reminds me that after list- 
ening tothe Liszt recital last week I came to the conclusion 
that the foot note on the program begging the indulgence 
of the audience for the noise made by the workmen was 


superfluous. The noise was simply not in it with Franz 
Liszt, the Boanerges of the piano. 
* 
s 


Do you know, I really do not believe the piano was 
ever called the piano-forte until Liszt appeared. 


* 
* s 


One thing I do know, and that is, the piano recital 
which was bequeathed as a legacy of woe by Liszt to the 
world revolutionized the position of the pianist at his in- 
strument. 

Before the Hungarian’s time pianists turned the cold 
shoulder on their audiences, but Liszt, the innovator, being 
possessed ofa bold profile, utilized it. Since then we listen 
to pianists en profi/; singers and violinists, full face (I some- 
times wish the former would give us a profile view of their 
voices). ¢ 

a * 
And now do I recant what I said about Liszt’s com- 
positions ? 
Not a bit, and that, too, despite the hopeless look Joseffy 
gives me when the subject is mentioned, or the chromatic 
gestures of Pachmann. The latter artist, whose personality 
is a greater puzzle than his playing, assured a group the 
other night that Hegel and Liszt were of the same mental 
calibre, both great discoverers in their respective intellect- 
ual domains. e 

es 
I beg to differ with the little man from Odessa, for 
while Hegel has a dazzling verbal and ontological technic, 
if 1 may be pardoned for the expression, Liszt never invent- 
ed an original theme in his life. 
Come now and mention one ? 
Technically he was a great path breaker, but he only 
pursued and extended the path first blazed forth by Chopin. 


His music reminds me of an over dressed, a superbly 
dressed but homely woman. 
His daring nature defied conventionality. If Chopin 


wrote an etude in tenths, Liszt, not to be outdone, wrote 
one in twelfths and even fourteenths. 

I found in his opus 1 the germs of all his technic. 

Just look at it, I mean as it originally appeared. 

It is commonplace and even Czerny-like. Years after- 
ward when the composer had become acquainted with 
Chopin, and had experimented himself some, we were 
given the ‘‘ Etudes Transcendentales.”’ 


* 
* * 





‘*Beckmesser’’ rouses his most delightful | tory. Yours with hearty greetings, TH. REICHMANN. 


amusement. 


With other men’s ideas Liszt is superb ; he knows 
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exactly the proper robe to give them. This is evidenced 
by his transcriptions in many varying styles. 

The B minor sonata contains rare bits of beauty, but its 
harmonies are strained, affected and incoherent. Ido not 
believe with friend Finck of the ‘‘ Post’’ that Liszt’s day 
is to come. Liszt has fad his day, and with his death the 


charm of his music has vanished. 


| 
| 
| 


and I will reward you by singing for you in a rich ($15 a 
week) baritone ‘‘ The lady picking gooseberries.”’ 


- 
* * 


Oh, how I would like to set this lady to music, but 


then, what deft orchestration it would take! 
And, behold, there she was on the stage, tall, slender, lilial blonde and 


imperturbable, clad in a robe of pale green of the shade dear to Botticelli, 


It is personal music, and needed the enormous magnet- | 


ism of its composer to make it interesting. 

Can the same be said of Chopin? 

I rather fancy not. 

The trouble with Liszt music is not .our inability to 
comprehend it, but rather that it belongs to an exploded 
school. It is painfully artificial. It belongs to the salon 
and concert rooms of 1840, and is as dana/e as ‘+ Ossian.”’ 


long and gracile like the figures of Watteau, long like the Japanese 
women in the paintings of Outamaro. What does she sing? Absurdities, 


| enormities, cruelly ironical narratives of modern human weakness, 
| **L’Hétel de Numéro 3,” ‘‘La Complainte de Quatre Etudiants,” a 
| dozen songs of unforeseen, dry humor that is striking, thanks to the 


| artist’s very personal rendering and deiicately artistic diction. 


Compared 


with that of Yvette Guilbert, the diction of Judic and of Céline Chaumont 


| is gross, as a portrait by Rubens is gross in comparison with a portrait by 


| Piero della Francesca. 


In line, attitude and sobriety of gesture, Yvette 


| Guilbert constantly suggested the figures of the Italian Primitives, and 


And yet McPherson’s work contained some fine, rolling | 


sonorous lines. 
Lines eminently fitted to be spouted on the roof to the 


universe. 


therein she is peculiarly modern and fi de ‘siécle. For, be it remarked, 


our modern feminine ideal, the ideal of 1890, is far removed both from 


| that of Greek statuary and from the visibly Egyptian type which Grévin 


When I listen to the opening phrase of Liszt’s E flat con- | 


certo, I always feel like Walt Whitman when he asserts his 
right to sound his barbaric yawp over the house tops of the 
world. 

Yawp is the word. 

Liszt is forever yawfing when he isn’t making himself 
dizzy in a czardas or sentimentalizing over women and 
(I put them in the order of their precedence in 
He is the Gounod of the piano in 


religion. 
the master’s category.) 
the religious love phase. 

He is fascinating ; he is effective ; he is brilliant, but a 
musical thinker, never. 

Pianists admire him, and why shouldn’t they? 

After we have dined well on solids like 
and Schumann it f§ a pleasure to go out into the garden 
and watch the master pyrotechnist set off his fizzing cath- 
wheels, Roman candles and brilliant rockets. Up 
against the blue, which looks almost hard and black, 
appears in a silvery shower some suggestion of a 


erine 
there 
there 
motto, some glimpse of a face, some flicker of an idea; 
then the gleams shiver into nothingness, and the few large 
stars shine forth serenely again. 

Liszt is a pyrotechnical delight, and just as lasting! 


. 
* * 


What do I frankly think of Arthur Friedheim ? 

I see no reason to modify my first impression, although 
the man’s grim earnestness and power grow on one. 

He reminded me last week of one of those places one en- 
counters in the mountains. 


Solitude reigns, facing you is an impassable cliff, without | 
a suspicion of green on its forbidding front; below is a 
Friedheim’s playing makes this | 


gulf, above a gray sky. 
picture for me. I see more back of that impassive Russian 
profile than I did at first, but it is gloomy and unhappy, like 
his playing—morbidly so. This reason he has so 
little sympathy with Chopin’s elegiac, tender moods, and 
why he seems to revel (I use the word for want of a better) 
in Liszt’s demoniac mutterings, ivory oaths and horrific 


is the 


phrases. 
pleasant in its effects, and if I may give Friedheim a name 
among pianists it is to call him the grimmest artist alive. 


* 
* ” 


Now, to drop this piano gossip—isn’t this simply 
lovely? It is by Richard Henry Stoddart, the dear old 
poet who, though almost blind, is as cheerful as a Mozart 
rondo. It is called ‘* Music: ’’ 


Never till now did I hear 

In this close atmosphere 

Of wind and whistling sand, 

Or, hearing, understand, 

The spells that in Music be ; 
Nor by what secret laws 
The soul of man she draws, 

As the orb of the Moon the Sea. 


Round after round 
Of the ladder of sound 
I tollow her, higher, higher ; 
Like an arrow of light 
Shot over the Night, 
By the morning's bow of fire. 
The last two lines are simply exquisite in their imagery. 


* 
* 7 


Edgar Kelley’s Chinese music last week at the Man- 
uscript Society concert brought to my nostrils a delicate 
savor of y/ang-y/ang, opium, Hyson tea, Theodore Wores’ 
Japanese pastels, the whole permeated by a laundry atmos- 
phere in which moon faced celestials were screaming and 
washing. 

When Kelley conducted, such is the association of ideas, 
he became a pig tailed mandarin, Chickering Hall dis- 
solved and I, too, tried to fly a kite with other grave China- 
men. In the distance a pagoda glittered in the grove, 
the sky was a burnt blue and—a xylophone brought me 
back to New York. 

Kelley, you have a positive genius for the grotesque in 
art. 

Do, for me especially, write a concerto for tam-tams 
piccolos, telephones and orchestra. Do it in your most 
barbaric manner ; let the scoring be lasciviously Oriental, 


brought into vogue in more recent years; it reminds one rather of certain 
Florentine statues, of the long and sve/te figures of the frescoes of Botti- 
celliand Ghirlandajo, of the grave slenderness of Mantegna'’s women. 

In Yvette Guilbert’s features there is something delicate and chiffonnee 


| —something of melancholy and disillusion, but at the same time an inter- 


mittent vivacity and an underlying fesse ; in the lines of the body an 
excessive lengthiness ; a smallness of waist that amplifies by contrast the 


| forms of the bust and hips; an intensity of drawing, so to speak, which 


Bach, Beethoven 


| music than a woman’s tongue. 
| but only for a little time. 





accentuates, and even exaggerates, all that is significant of femininity ; 
and with all this a suppleness and slow grace of movement in the body, a 
perfect tranquility and self possession, a quintessentializing of the means 
of expression which enable the artist to attain the maximum of effect with 
aminimum of exterior movement, to remain almost motionless and with- 
out gestures, and to obtain everything with the voice and the mobility of 
her physiognomy. In short, Yvette’s art is the exact contrary of the acro- 
batic action and brutal, monotonous diction of Paulus and his imitators. 
It is classical as the acting of Miss Bartet, and modern as a dialogue by 

Gyp. Pie 

Mr. Henderson, of the «‘ Times,” sometimes called 
by funny editors ‘‘ Master Willie,’ rather surprised the na- 
tives last Wednesday night at the Manuscript Society con- 
cert. 

Gentlemen who patrol this city with stuffed clubs con- 
cealed about their persons to use on luckless music critics 
were simply unstarched when they heard Henderson’s 
clever ‘* Valse Lente ’’ (taken too;fast, Mr. Salter, for lente). 
It is an unpretentious trifle, but scored delicately and in 


| some woodwind bits suggestively and warmly. 


I would remark, for the benefit of those disgruntled com- 
posers hailing from the Eastern district, that Mr. Hender- 
son scored the valse with his own fingers, that he can score 
like many professionals, and that he knows scores as only 
a man can who spends much of his time in the Astor Library 
Give us some more, Master Henderson ! 

- e ” 

Marion Manola is at last divorced. The country 
breathes freer because she goes back to London to the 
house that Jack (Mason) built. If she will only stay there 


and not sing any more! 


studying them. 


A Moscow letter says : ‘‘ M. Prjlns-Klentsky is a new 
He it 


pianist who is making a name for himself.’ needs 


. rte | badly.—PAiladelphia Ledger. 
Such self control I have never seen, but it is un- | 7 sta 


x 
* * 
Thus the “Home Journal :” 

A word of caution is here, unfortunately, necessary in view of the 
many women who also might desire to join the club in order to advance 
their intellectual growth and enlarge their views by using the proposed 
library and associating with the cleverest ameng their professional 
brethren. Amembership clause reads: Gentlemen of whatever vocation 
shall be eligible for membership according to the classification provided. 
Knock and ye shall knock in vain, Oh, ye Adele Aus der Ohes, Camilla 
Ursos, Capianis and Bloomfield-Zeisslers ! So, left out in the cold, there 
remains nothing for the women of New York to do but to organize a 
women’s music club—and it is hoped that during the spring and summer 
the matter may be sufficiently considered and agitated to make it possible 
to start one in the fall. 

The Woman’s Music Club 
tution. Envious men have called it ‘‘ Caudle,’’ but I, who 
am a sincere admirer of the sex, have found no sweeter 
Sometimes it is a club, 


is an old and revered insti- 


Women forgive so soon. 
Don’t think of any other kind of a Woman’s Music Club, 


| dear ‘* Home Journal;”’ besides you would not have the 
same raison d’étre as the Men's Music Club, #. ¢., imported | 


beer 5 cents a glass. 
* ; ao 
The “ Pall Mall Gazette” in speaking of the Marie 


Bashkirtseff type described to a 7 the morbid musical | , 
| musical directorship of Mr. Chapman, and the Oratorio So- 


temperament, 


This morbid nervous condition (which preceded in her case consump- 
tion) was the cause of all the vividness and changeableness of her appre- 
ciations in life, religion and art. To the neurotically intellectual type of 
persons everything seen and felt is seen and felt with terrific intensity. 
Their religion, their love of beauty and of form, their fits of skepticism, 
their friendships and enmities are all equally passionate, equally destruc- 
tive of physical calm and mental balance. They suffer agonies of impa- 
tience and dissatisfaction with the world. Neurosis is the melancholy 
cause of much that is finest and rarest in modern literature, of much of 


Heine’s most delicate work, of Amiel’s ‘‘ Journal Intime,” of the most | 


lovely passages in Jeffries’ “Story of My Heart,’’ of O’Shaughnessy’s 
and Rosetti's most imaginative work. But to the possessor, even without 


its common companion sleeplessness, it is a calamity,a shirt of Nessus. | 


That is why the neurotic type has over and over again found it easier to 


lead a forlorn hope or to die at the stake for a fantastic opinion than to | 


form one calm judgment or carry out one commonplace scheme of work 
or resist one strong moral temptation. 


| ciety, Mr. William R. Chapman, who has secured the 
} operation of numerous local and out of town choral organi 
| zations, which will swell the choral forces to over six hun- 


recommend two Bach preludes and fugues taken after 
breakfast and just before going to bed, one excerpt from 
Czerny’s school of the legato and staccato. 

This will reduce the inflammation. If the patient does 
not at once succumb to treatment try a modicum of Mozart 
and apply at intervals cold water and Richter. 

Keep the feet warm. 


* 
. * 


A cold veal cutlet once upon a time encountered a 
Liszt etude in the midway of a gloomy forest. 

Terrified by the etude’s gleaming teeth, the cutlet en- 
deavored to slink by, but the etude cried out in a voice that 
was cheery : 

‘* Whither away, neighbor? ’”’ 

‘¢ To my dinner,’’ quoth the cutlet. 

‘*Methinks you would make a nice dinner yourself,’’ said 
the etude in a brilliant cross hand fashion. 

The cutlet shriveled closer to its bone and wished that it 
were not so fat. 
said the etude blandishingly, ‘‘lam hungry 


*Come!”’ y: 
and I 


I have a big technic to fill ; you are nice, oily and fat 
love veal very much.”’ 
So saying he advanced upon the unhappy cutlet, who 
was teo terrified to cry out, and gobbled him up in a trice. 
Then the etude and the their 
travel, only the cold veal cutlet went the same road as the 


cold veal cutlet resumed 
etude this time. 

The moral of this fable lies, like a porous plaster, in the 
application of it. 

Don’t monkey with Liszt etudes if you are only a celd 


veal cutlet. - 
. > 


And the rest was silence. 


* 
. * 


I had a talk last week with Leopold Fuenkenstein, 
whois, as everybody knows, the vice-president of the Mu 
sical Protective Union. He told 
ing about the recent remarks in THE MusicaL Courier as to 
the behavior of some of the members of the union. As a 
matter of justice Mr. Fuenkenstein desired me to give the 


me there was a sore feel- 


following facts publication : 

First—The entire Metropolitan Opera House orchestra 
gave their services gratuitously for the benefit of the 
chorus of the opera house recently. 

Second—The Thomas Rafael 
gave their services gratuitously for the benefit of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas last fall at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, many of the men paying for substitutes out of their 
own pockets at the theatres where they played, so that 


orchestra, with Josefty, 


they might be on hand for the ‘‘old man’s ”’ benefit. 
Third—On Mr. 


clock worth $600 from his orchestra, and /ast/y the Metro- 


Thomas’ wedding day he received a 
politan Opera House orchestra were not invited, like the 
the Stanton 


They were told to be 


others who participated in benefit, to con- 
tribute their 
those who desired to play for nothing could do so 
they would be paid, and being men of some sensibility 
they took offense at this manner of being ordered about. 
And I, for one agree with them, for if their services were 


worth having at all they were worth being asked for. 


hand ; 
if not 


services. on 


And Mr. Fuenkenstein considers all these points as telling 
ones in favor of the members of the M. P. U. 





METROPOLITAN SuCIETY.—Max Vogrich’s oratorio, 
‘* The Captivity,’”’ will be heard for the first time on Tues- 
day evening, April 28, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan Musical Society. 
The event will be one of exceptional importance, as the 
new work of the well-krfown resident composer will be ren 
dered by distinguished vocal soloists, an immense chorus 
and a large orchestra under the leadership of the energetic 
and indefatigable director of the Metropolitan Musical So 
co- 


dred picked voices. 
The societies to take part in the festival are the follow- 


ing: The Metropolitan Musical Society, the Rubinstein 


| Club and the Musurgia, of New York; the Philharmonic 
| Society, of Kingston; the Melopcea, of Plainfield, and the 


Choral Club, of New Rochelle, all of which are under the 


ciety, of Stamford, Mr. O. Hallam conductor. The solo 


| vocalists are Mesdames Vogrich and Essigke and Messrs. 


Dippel, F. Hilliard and Fischer. The orchestra will consist 
of seventy members of the Metropolitan Opera House or- 
chestra. 

SEIDL AND LACHMAND.—Carl V. Lachmund, of Min- 
neapolis, will be associated with Xaver Scharwenka in his 
conservatory on Fifth avenue. As previously announced, 
Mr. Anton Seid! will also be connected with the new scheme. 

WASHINGTON.—The Washington Musical Club gave 
its third concert of the season April 15 at the Universal 
ist Church, Washington. The club, which is composed of 
Henry Xander, pianist ; Herman Rakeman, violinist, and 
Paul Miersch, ’cellist, was assisted on this occasion by 


For young ladies afflicted with chronic Chopinitis I would | Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano, and Herndon Morsell, tenor. 

















PERSONALS. 
a 
MARIE JAHN,—Marie Jahn’s face may be found on 
our title page this week. This young soprano, who was 
with the Metropolitan Opera House forces during the past 
season, has been 


frequently heard this spring on the 


concert platform. 

A REPORTED ENGAGEMENT.—Miss Eames, it is whis- 
pered, is engaged to be married to the American artist, 
Julian Story, a son of William Westmore Story, whose works 
are well known in London, Paris and Rome. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 


The new business manager of the New England 


MR. ANDERSON, OF THE 
TORY 

Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mr, L. S. Anderson, was 
formerly the assistant of Charles Francis Adams when that 
gentleman was president of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Mr. 


perience and will find ample scope for this kind of work in 


Anderson is a man of rare executive ability and ex- 


the future management of the business department of the 
conservatory. 

WILI HAILED HERE.—It is rumored that 
Philip Hale, the Boston critic, is to be one of the 


HALI BI 
Mr 
faculty of the National Conservatory of Music of this city 


next season. Mr. Hale will be hailed here with pleasure. 


ZUMPE FOR KLENGEL.—In place of Dr. Klengel, who 
lately gave up his position as first conductor of the Stutt- 
sart Court Opera House, Hermann Zumpe, the Hamburg 
operetta composer, has been engaged and will this month 
assume the former’s responsibilities. 

MARCELLA IN Moscow.—The great Marcella Sem- 


brich recently made a tremendous success in Moscow, 
where she 


of 


shower of flowers and a laurel wreath with the figure 100 


ippeared, for the 100th time in her life, in the 


part ‘* Lucia The centenary was celebrated with a 
woven in in silver numerals. 


MAHLER IN HAMBURG.—Gustave Mahler has begun 
his activity as conductor of the Hamburg Opera House 
of 


ssful, both with public and press. 


with a performance ‘Tannhauser,’’ in which he was 


Iie next 
Pol- 


eminently succe 


conducted ‘Siegfried’’ to everybody’s satisfaction. 


lini is being congratulated on his new acquisition. 


BULOW AND bD’ALBERT.—On Monday night of this 
week, at Berlin, Hans von Bulow conducted the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in a concert for the benefit of the pension 


fund The orchestral numbers were 


Mozart's * 


of that organization. 
Magic Flute’’ overture, Haydn’s C major sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s eighth symphony. In conjunction 
Eugen d’Albert 


variations for two pianos and the same Bach concerto for 


with Hans von Bilow played Brahms’ 


two pianos which these two artists so cruelly butchered in 


New York during the season of 1889-90. 


AND WAGNER,—The evolution of anti- 


Wagnerites into semi-Wagnerites and finally into Wagner- 


S. DWIGHT 


ites is always an interesting study to those who have long 
een in the fold. Wagner himself seemed to put most of 
his faith in the young generation. ‘* Halten wir uns an die 
Jugend—das Alter lasst verrecken, an dem ist nichts zu 


’ he wrote to Uhlig. But once in a while even an old 


i0ws sufficient plasticity to grasp the truth of the 


man sl 
ew artistic gospel. It seems incredible, but it is a fact, 
that even the veteran John Dwight, who was born just ten 
days before Wagner, seventy-eight years ago, and whose 


hole life has 


whole been a prolonged sneer at modern music, is 
becoming ‘‘shaky.’’ Last week Mr. Nikisch gave a Wag- 
ner concert, which moved Mr. Dwight to such fervent ut- 
terances as these: ‘The ‘Dutchman’ overture, with the 


mysterious hollow sounding fifths in its sea trumpet, was 
is wild and weird, as brilliant and exciting as we ever 
* ° . 


heard it The next selection, from the ‘ Meister- 


singer,’ was a happy one. The introduction was very slow 
and serious and quiet and somewhat monotonous, as if it 
the picturesque procession before the eye to keep 

When the 


impression vivid for such length of time. 
boys (apprentices) rush in with fun and frolic, dancing to 


needed 


the 


the saucy, piquant staccato of clarinet, &c., the effect is very 
* * * The excerpts arranged by 
the 


made up the richest number of the program. 


pretty, very lifesome. 


Richter from ‘Siegfried’ and ‘Gotterdimmerung’ 
There was in 
it more of contrast, more of depth, appealing to deep feel- 
ings, more that held the general sympathy, more of min- 
gled beauties both of melodic phrase, of harmony and of 
tone color, impassioned accent, wealth of reminiscence and 
anticipation, than perhaps in any otherpiece. Andit wasa 


triumph of orchestral virtuosity. People were carried 
away by it; there was pathos in the half conscious mur- 
muring applause. * * * Mr. Nikisch seemed to trans- 
fuse his own feeling and conception into every member of 
a signal instance of the process of 
much talked 


Go on, play everything so well, and almost thou persuadest 


the orchestra, giving 
‘thought transference,’ which is so about. 


us to be a Wagnerite!”’ 
Of course, Mr. Dwight still has not a few reservations to 
The leading mo- 


he is now on the right path. 


‘* Yet suffer a heretic and sceptic to 


make, but 


tives still puzzle him. 


put in one more negation, to confess one more drawback | 
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which he does not find it easy to get over. So many Zeit- 
motives lift their heads so often in the seething instru- 
mental whirlpool that it would really be fun to shoot 
some of them as they pop up; for, musically, what are 
they but interlopers?’’ It is hardly surprising that these 
leading motives should puzzle Mr. Dwight, for there are 
even Wagnerites of some years’ growth who have not yet 
grasped the fact that this new principle of musical form 
which enables music to speak a language almost as definite 
as poetry (by always associating the same musical idea 
with the same poetic idea) is really the greatest of Wag- 
ner’s achievements. Mr. Louis C. Elson neatly sums up the 
matter as follows : 

‘* There are those who believe that the Zeitmotiv as used 
by Wagner will pass out of modern music, yet such a tale 
as that above mentioned, told by orchestra alone, would 
and the life history narrated 


’ 


be impossible without it, 
by the same instrumental forces in ‘Siegfried’s’ funeral 
forever stand as a raison d’ére for this 
There is, 
ger that those who study Wagner’s 
may imagine the employment of the guiding figures 
to be the chief features of his theories of operatic con- 


march may 


part of Wagner’s theories. however, a dan- 


works superficially 


struction, and indeed too many of, the recent lecturers have 
elevated the definition of these into disproportionate prom- 
It may not be amiss, in view of the forthcoming 
performance of ‘Parsifal,’ to warn the overzealous ones 
that while a thorough recognition of the figures is desir- 
able, they must not be sought for at the expense of the 
ethical significance of the work, and must not be followed, 
guide book in hand, as a Cook’s tourist might pass through 
a foreign land, losing all the beauty of scenery in the ac- 


inence. 


quisition of catalogic information.’’—‘‘ Evening Post.” 


MARTIN ROEDER IN DUBLIN.—Says the “Freeman's 
Journal ”’ of the capital of Ireland in its issue of the 3d inst : 
The Chevalier Roeder’s annual concert took place last 
evening in the Ancient Concert Hall, and was extremely 
successful in every way. The attendance was large and 
plainly indicated that Mr. 
Roeder’s reputation in Dublin is a rising one. The greater 


representative, and very 
part of the program consisted of works of his own com- 
position, and these showed him to be a musician and com. 
The first section of the pro- 
‘*Pau”’ and ‘Apollo,”’ 
settings of the two beautiful odes by Shelley. 


poser of exceptional gifts. 
gram consisted of his cantatas 
The favor- 
able opinion which we have already expressed of these 
was more than confirmed by the performance of them last 
night with a chorus of about a hundred and band of over 
fifty instrumentalists. Both works are characterized by an 
ideality and an amount of good form that render the music 
quite worthy of Shelley’s poetry, while the composer’s 
treatment of his voice parts, both concerted and solo, and 
his orchestration have a skill and a finish that are by no 


means a common possession among aspirants for fame in 


the department of musical composition. * * * The 
second part included selections done with full band and 
chorus from Mr. Roeder’s mystery play, ‘St. Mary 


Magdalen.” 

A LETTER FROM TSCHAIKOWSKY.—Henry T. Finck 
has the following in last Thursday’s ‘*Evening Post:” 
To a student of dramatic music it is always an interesting 
task to guess what image or idea was in a composer’s mind 
when he wrote a certain passage. Two months ago, when 
the ‘‘Hamlet’’ overture was played for the first time in 
this country, we wrote that the oft-repeated muted horn 
note around which the other instruments weave weird and 
ghostly harmonies undoubtedly signifies the apparition of 
‘‘Hamlet’s’’ father. 
Mr. Tschaikowsky, in which he says that our conjecture 


We have now before us a letter from 


was right: ‘*L’explication que vous donnez de l’episode ou 
le cor répéte 12 fois sa note re en so bouché est tout-a-fait 
juste.”’ 

D'ALBERT LOSING GROUND.—Eugene d’Albert ap- 
pears to be losing ground in Germany. He recently played 
to a very small house in Munich and the critics found little 
to praise in his playing. 

NORRIS ON MASSENET.— Mr. Homer A. Norris 
writes to the Boston ‘Traveller’? from Paris, regarding 
Massenet, whose new opera has made him the hero of the 
hour, as it is drawing crowded houses and has already 
been accepted for production in Vienna : 
his home, he invited me into his workroom—a small room, 
with no musical instrument of any kind—and I, fascinated 
by some old Italian pictures, tapestries, marbles and 
curios of all descriptions, remarked upon the subjects being 
religious. He then explained that they dated from ‘ Marie 
Magdeleine,’ and that when writing he surrounded him- 
self with everything he could find to carry him back to 
the spirit and time of his work * * * In 1877, the ‘ Roi 
de Lahore’ added to the reputation of Massenet; he then 
completed ‘La Vierge,’ a sacred trilogy of which ‘Marie 
Magdeleine’ and ‘Eve’ constituted the first two parts. 
Then followed ‘Manon,’ one of the best operas of the 
modern French school; then ‘ Herodiade,’ where we find 
the dramatic qualities of the ‘Roi de Lahore,’ with some- 


thing more majestic added. Later came the ‘Cid,’ which 


House in Paris. Last year we had at the Opéra Comique 
his ‘Esclarmonde,’ which, although most gorgeously 
mounted and well performed, obtained only a medium 


success. 


‘* And at last we have ‘Le Mage,’ a work which has ex- 
cited much interest, and of which volumes have already 
been written. The last operatic works of the French school 
have not been successful. Saint-Saéns’ ‘Ascanio’ ran 
but a short time, and Benj. Godard’s ‘Dante,’ although 
but a year old, is almost forgotten. So more than ordinary 
interest was felt in ‘Le Mage.’ * * * Massenet has used 
the Leitmotiv very freely, and one is constantly reminded of 
Wagner. The motive of the grand priest, both in character 
and treatment, recalls the ‘curse theme’ in ‘Lohengrin.’ 
The ‘fire music’ is interesting if one can forget the gigan- 
tic scene in the ‘Walkyrie.’ Other places have suggested 
to the critics ‘Siegfried’ and other works of the Bayreuth 
It is much the fashion here, since the appearance 
of ‘Esclarmonde,’ to credit anything new to influences 
from the other side the Rhine. * * * Although an in- 
teresting, ingenious, clever work, but one that seems to 
lack that indescribable artistic feeling one finds in ‘As- 
The critics hardly know what to do with it, but 
seem to agree that it is hardly more than a succés d’estime. 
The mise en scéne, the decorations, the costumes, are superb. 
Nothing before has ever been so gorgeously, so expensively 
mounted in the French capital.”’ 


master. 


canio.’ 





The Friedheim Recitals. 
R. ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM’S last two 
piano recitals took place Tuesday and Friday 
afternoons of last week at Recital Hall, Fifty-seventh 
street and Seventh avenue. The ‘‘Crygt,’’ as it is now 
called, promises to become quite fashionable. 
The Tuesday program was devoted to Liszt and was as 
follows : 
Sonata, B minor. 
Allegro energico. Andante sostenuto. 
“ Benediction de Dieu dans la Solitude.” 
(D’aprés un poéme de Lamartine.) 
(Rhapsody No. 9.) 


Fugato e finale. 


‘* Pesther Carneval.” 
Two legends— 

‘* Franciscus v. Assisi den Vigeln predigend."’ 

* Franciscus v. Paolo auf den Wogen Schreitend.’’ 
** Aprés une Lecture du Dante.”’ 

Fantasia quasi Sonata 

Six studies after Paganini— 

G minor, E flat major, G flat sharp, E major, E major, A minor, 

It is a question whether your true Liszt fanatic is not 
more enthusiastic about the cause he has espoused than the 
ultra Wagner worshipper. The Lisztianer infuses into his 
admiration for the Weimar master some of that spirit which 
may be described as forlorn hope. The Liszt propaganda 
has been an earnest but hopeless one as to results. The 
world has yet to be convinced that the fiery Hungarian 
virtuoso had a message to convey of weight or worth. Cer- 
tain it is that his popularity has waned, and it takes a 
courageous artist and one conscious of his own convictions 
to give a program composed entirely of Liszt compositions. 
The Liszt devotee is particularly sensitive on the subject 
of the B minor sonata, and with good cause, for in that 
loosely jointed, rambling composition may be found all the 
Liszt excellences and defects. Liszt’s formula for compos- 
ing seemed to be both simple and complex, simple as to 
themes and complex as to technique, a maze of technical 
figures that bewilder the listener ; phrases stupendous in 
import, leading one into blind alleys whence the only rescue 
is the inevitable rush of octaves, followed by a sentimental 
theme, always con sordino, the whole ending with chaos, con- 
fusion and a chorale. 

Liszt goes on the principle of the naughty little boy who 
always went to church after he stole apples. The choral 
peeps out in all the Hungarian’s compositions, and gen- 
erally after some sentimentally seductive phrase. An 
afternoon of Liszt is a strain on the listener, for the mu- 
sical verbiage which envelops the scanty ideas soon be- 
comes monotonous, no matter how brilliant it may be. 
Mr. Friedheim did some excellent work in the B minor 
sonata and the ‘‘ Benediction.’”’ The ‘‘ Rhapsody,” one of 
Liszt’s most difficult, was delivered in brilliant and telling 
fashion. Mr. Friedheim is evidently at his best in this 
composer’s compositions, for he has breadth and force and 


| enthusiasm worthy of a better cause. 
**One day, at | 


The second program was as follows : 


** Abschied v. Briinnhild "’ und 
pac cbasebeuite cat eas Wagner (Friedheim) 


** Walktire "—‘* Wotan’s Zorn,” 
“Peuaranaber ". ..4.56..80s% 


Sonate, op. 106, B flat major... ........seesceee cocceccrseeevcees Beethoven 
pe a ) 
Polonaise, fantasie in A flat ee ...Chopin 
Polonaise in A major.............+- j 
** Islamey,’’ Oriental Phantasie...........0si005 osccccecieereces Balakireff 
First Mephisto Waltz........  .....-. ‘ Lise. 


Phantasie, ‘‘ Sonnambula,”’ by Bellini. po 
The fugue in the Beethoven sonata was rolled off with 
ease ; in fact, the whole sonata showed mental grasp of the 
subject. 
The fantasy polonaise of Chopin received a very broad, 


| sympathetic interpretation, but it was followed by a dread- 


is now one of the principal attractions at the Grand Opera 


ful performance of the military polonaise, which was 
blurred and noisy to vulgarity. 
The Balakireff number is interesting, both on account of 
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its enormous difficulty and its novelty. It is seldom heard 
in concerts, for it taxes a pianist’s technical powers to the 
utmost and its audacious harmonies are very ugly at times. 
The Liszt numbers were well played by Mr, Friedheim, 
who had on this occasion a large and enthusiastic audic nce. 





“Parsifal” in Boston. 
HOUGHTS are, despite the redoubtable Mc- 
Kinley bill, as yet duty free, and as the ride from 


Boston to New York is of six hours’ duration and rather | 


tedious, I had ample time to indulge in them. Why had I 
gone to Boston at all? Why, of course, to hear a per- 
formance of ‘ Parsifal.’’ And yet had I not myself oftensaid 


that Wagner’s swan song is the last of all his works which | 
ought to be given on the concert platform? Had I not | 
always maintained that it is more than any other work, by | 
Wagner or anybody else, what the Germans call Stim. | 


mungsmusik, and that in order to produce and hold the 


listener in the ‘‘ Parsifal’’ mood the work must of needs be | 


given in its completeness? The music, separated from the 
dramatic action and the stage accessories, is like the beau- 
tiful costume of a beautiful woman when the latter is not 
in it. Had I not even gone so far as to call poor Seidl an 
anti-Wagnerite and an atheist for committing the same 
blasphemy in Brooklyn? And yet I went to Boston to hear 
B. J. Lang do the same thing. Well, it wasn’t the same 
thing, after all, for the Boston performance was as far 
below the Brooklyn one as the latter was inferior to the 
Bayreuth ones. Boston, Brooklyn and Bayreuth; there 
are three Bs for you! Then again I was wondering how 
many times poor Richard must have turned over under his 
simple marble slab, way back in his garden at Bayreuth. 
At first I began mentally to count ; but that Isoon gave up 
for a bad job, and all that was left me to think was to 
hope that the number turned out to be an even one, so 
that the ‘deceased’ is now again right side up. What 
would Cosima have said had she attended this perform- 
ance? 

Then it struck me again as peculiar and a thing worth 
pondering why it was that in the audience sat Arthur 
Nikisch, Esq., and Anton Seidl, Esq., both of whom cou/d 
have conducted ‘Parsifal’’ while poor old B. J. Lang was 
vainly struggling with it, and, despite the fact that he had 


heard the work so and so many times in Bayreuth under | 
Levi, had not even the faintest idea of the correct tempi. | 
Luckily, he took most of them a good deal too fast, so | 


that, with the aid of a few cuts, the agony was sooner 
over. 

Thinking of Lang’s conducting I naturally fell to musing 
about what would have been the result if he had not had 
the late Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, who had 
studied and played ‘ Parsifal’’ under Anton Seidl, and who 
therefore got along with the score pretty decently in spite 
of Mr. Lang’s conducting. And why, by the way, does he 
beat every last beat of the bar to the outward, so that it is 
almost a physical impossibility for him to be on time with 
his downward stroke on the first beat of the next bar? I 
asked Napoleon I. Schmidt, our handsome Concertmeister, 
about it, and whether it did not put him and others out. 
‘*Well,”’ said he, ‘‘at first it did kind of hinder me, but 
afterward I made up my mind not to mind him, and never 
to look at him for an entrance, and thus I got along fairly 
well; but a few others, as you will have noticed, dropped in 
several times.’’ They did ‘‘drop in,’’ for a fact! 

From the poor performance my mind wandered to the 
splendid audience who listened with an attention as, out- 
side of Bayreuth, only a Boston audience can muster. 


Music Hall was crowded, both galleries and the floor hav- | 


ing all their seating capacity taken up. At $5 a head there 
must have been over $10,000 in the house, and then it 
gradually dawned upon me that it is kind of funny to ‘in- 
vite’ people to a concert and then make them pay $5 for 
their seat. But then that may be Boston style. As I, how- 
ever, thanks to the kindness of Mr. Lang, attended this 


‘*invitation concert’’ free, gratis, for nothing, it strikes | 


me that it would hardly be in good taste to criticize the 


performance, and thus, begging the fair readers not to | 


mind what I said heretofore, I shall now do as my esteemed 


Boston confréres did and shall not write anything further 
I must, however, mention that the | 


about the matter. 
members of the Cecelia chorus did very well, and that it is 
of infinite credit to an amateur choral body to attain such 
good results with so difficult music and under such a con. 


ductor. The soloists were Antonia Mielke (‘* Kundry’’), An- 


Miss Lena Little. 
trusted to a group of Boston singers—Mrs. J. E. Tippett, 


Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, Miss Gertrude Franklin, Miss | 


Elizabeth Hamlin, Miss Gertrude Edmands and Miss Har- 
riett Whittier, who enjoy deserved favor. Messrs. George 
J. Parker and George W. Want were engaged to give the 
music of the ‘‘ Esquires.”’ : 

*« , * 

Those who think the Boston Symphony Orchestra play 
especially well only when they are in New York ought to 
have heard last week’s symphony concert and they would 
have learned that with them charity is no less benevolent 


| for Walter Damrosch’s permanent orchestra. 





at home. I never heard more brilliant playing than that 
of the Bach sonata movements arranged for string orches- 
tra by Bachrich, and as for the Schumann D minor sym- 
phony, why, more finished and yet massive and sonorous 
playing, better rhythmic precision and more refined 


| dynamic shading has not been heard in New York for many 


aday. It was however, somewhat of an off program, and 
Miss Marie Jahn’s alleged Lieder singing did not materially 
enhance its charm. Nikisch told me that he would never 
again engage a singer whom he had not personally heard, 
merely on the representations made by her manager. I 
answered him that if he had read THe Musica CourRIER a 
little more carefully he would certainly not have dropped 
into that snare and delusion. 


* 
* * 


It is a pleasure as well as exceedingly interesting to 
walk through an immense establishment like the New 
England Conservatory of Music, the great Boston institu- 
tion, and also one of the best regulated of its kind, under 
the guidance of that artist, teacher, pianist, Carl Faelten. 
Among the important new engagements is that of Ferrucio 
Busoni. I happened to hear this talented young pianist 
at the Wiesbaden meeting of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Musikverein in the summer of 1889, when he played with 
Heermann, of Frankfort, the then new Brahms sonata in 
D minor for violin and piano. Of the performance I took 
occasion to say: ‘‘ Heermann’s partner at the piano was 
by far his superior, for he displayed besides excellent 
judgment and sufficient technic also something of 
true talent, feeling and good touch and tone, as well as 
rhythmic precision. His name is Ferrucio Busoni and 
he hails from Helsingfors. As he is quite young yet 
I doubt not that he will be heard from in the future.” 
This prediction has since been verified by Busoni’s capture 
of the Rubinstein prize at St. Petersburg last summer. 

Since my conversation with Mr. Faelten I learned that an 
engagement has also just been concluded with Templeton 
Strong, who is to have charge of a department at the New 
England Conservatory. Mr. Strong is one of the foremost 
American composers, not only in technic, but also in imagi- 
nation and poetry, as was evinced in the works of this com- 
poser produced under Van der Stucken’s direction at 
Chickering Hall. 
the faculty. e 


os * 

Hekking, the genial first violoncellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, is definitely engaged for next year 
This is a first- 
class acquisition and a valuable addition to New York’s 
musical forces. If now it should prove true that Petri, of 
Leipsic, is coming over a Concertmeister we may yet live to 
see the day when we shall have a first-class string quartet 
in New York, such as Boston enjoys in the Kneisel quartet. 

O. F. 


Liederkranz Concert. 
HE third concert of the German Lieder- 
kranz which took place last Sunday evening was a 
worthy successor to the two preceding ones of this season. 
It showed the unmistakable good influence of Mr. Zoliner’s 
training, both in the choral selections and the way they 
were sung. The first one, taken from the finale of the first 
act of ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ was perhaps a trifle overambitious, and 
Mr. Zollner’s tempo far slower than Levi’s at Bayreuth. 
The other for mixed chorus was Humperdink’s effective 
setting of Heine’s ‘* Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar,”’ in which the 
incidental soli were sung by Miss J. Bracker and Andreas 
Dippel. The male chorus selections consisted of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘*Wasserfahrt,’’ Kheinberger’s ‘*Waldmorgen,”’ 
Mendelssohn’s pretty ‘‘ Abendstandchen,’’ and Schumann’s 
‘*Waldlied,’’ from ‘*Der Rose Pilgerfahrt,’’ the former 
three a capella, while the latter is set with accompaniment 
of fourhorns. All four were well sung and elicited con- 
siderable applause. 

As usual at these concerts there was an eméarras de 
Mrs. Antonia Mielke, ever welcome, 
aria from ‘ Fidelio”’ 
while 


richesses of soloists. 
was heard in the ‘ Abscheulicher ”’ 
and the ‘*Ocean”’ aria from Weber’s 
Andreas Dippel gave two Schumann songs, supplemented 
by the same composer’s ‘‘ Rheinweinlied’’ as an encore. 


‘¢Oberon,’ 


| Arthur Friedheim roused the large audience to enthusiasm 
| with the playing of the entirely new Weber 
| stick”? and of unaccompanied soli, the second and fifth of 
| Liszt’s Paganini studies as well as the twelfth Rhapsody. 

dreas Dippel (‘‘Parsifal’’), Theodor Reichmann (‘* Amfor- | 
tas’’), Emil Fischer (‘*Gurnemanz’’), Heinrich Meyn and | 
The music of the flower maidens was in- | 


DR. MARTIN’S ENGAGEMENTS.— Dr. Carl Martin, 
basso, is engaged for Nutley, N.J., April 22; Hoboken, 


| N. J., April 23; Pittsburgh, Verdi’s requiem, with Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and Mozart Club, April 30 and May | 


1; **Hero and Leander,’’ with Allegheny Musical Asso- 
ciation, May 5; Lincoln, Neb., Music Festival, May 
11, 12, 18; ‘Crusader’? and ‘Creation,’? May 18; the 
‘*Creation,’’ with Brooklyn Oratorio Society, May 19; 
‘*Stabat Mater,”’ at Williamsport, Pa., May 21; ‘St. Paul,” 
at Mansfield, Ohio, Music Festival, May 26; New York, 
June 8, 9, 10; ‘*Creation,”” at the Auburn, N. Y., Music 
Festival, June 19 ; ‘* Moses in Egypt,” at Goshen Festival, 
July 24; ‘*Creation,’’ at Middletown, N. Y. 


He will prove a valuable accession to | 


** Concert- | 


OUR AMALGAMATION. 


The details of the Amalgamation of this paper 
with another can be found in the trade depart- 
ment under the heading ‘‘Not True,” 





The Manuscript Society Concert. 
HE Manuscript Society gave its last concert 
of the season at Chickering Hall Wednesday evening 
last, and the following was the program : 


H. H. Huss 
C. Miiller 


Nuptial March (orchestra) 

Scene for tenor (from ** Maud”’).. ie dle ee ¢ 
Charles E. Rice 
Song for contralto, ** To Sleep” ‘ Walter Damrosch 

Mrs. Carl Alves 
R. H. Woodman 
Americo Gor! 
B. O. Klein 


Serenade for flute, horn, organ and piano 
Song for baritone 
Concert piece for piano and orchestra. 
Alexander Lambert. 
for orchestra (two movements). J. A. Broekhoven 
W.E. Mulligan 


Suite * Creole,” 

Song, ** Thou'rt Like Unto a Flower”’. 
Mrs. Le Clair Mulligan 

Chinese fantasy, for orchestra. 

Part song, ** The Owl”’ (quartet). 4 Cc 

Pastorale (for strings) 

Valse, poco lento (orchestra) 


E. S. Kelley 
B. Rutenber 
D. M. Levett 
J. Henderson 
T. D’Ernesti 


Ww 
Finale (from symphony) 

Bruno Oscar Klein’s concert piece for piano and orches- 
tra commands attention, for, while it is suggestive of both 
Schumann and Rubinstein, the themes are treated in a 
most sympathetic and musicianly style and the orchestral 
apparatus handled by one who is evidently a master of it. 

Edgar S. Kelley’s Chinese fantasy was a very odd, attrac- 
tive bit of scoring, full of humor and quaint melody. 

The Broekhoven ‘Suite Creole’’ has been commented 
upon before in these columns. It contains some excellent 
writing and local color. 

Mr. Henderson proved by his piquant and graceful valse 
that he is not only a music critic but also, rara avis, a musical 
one. The valse is well scored. 

The program, however, was too long and Chickering Hall 
was simply suffocating. 

The Manuscript Society is evidently bent on giving the 
American composer that long clamored for chance. 


First Ansorge Recital. 
R. CONRAD ANSORGE gave his first of a 


series of three piano recitals last Thursday after- 
noon at Behr Brothers’ Hall, 81 Fifth avenue. The follow- 
ing program was presented and played: 


Sonata, B flat major 

Funeral march 
Fruehlingsglaube 

Military march ‘i 
Fantasia and fugue, G minor. 
Ballade, op. 10(D major).... + 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 1.....)° 
Invitation a la Dance 


Franz Schubert 

Arranged by Liszt. J. S. Bach 
..F, Brahms 

..«« Weber-Tausig 

Mr. Ansorge is one of the most musical of our resident 
pianists, and his work in the beautiful lyric Schubert 
sonata deserves commendation, for we note with surprise 
that this composer is very much neglected by pianists. 

Mr. Ansorge also played the Brahms numbers with in- 
telligence and did some brilliant work in Tausig’s devil- 
ment of Weber’s charming ‘Invitation to the Valse.’’ 
second recital was to have taken place yesterday afternoon. 


The 








The Last Brooklyn Philharmonic 


Concert. 
HE sixth and last concert of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society took place last Saturday even- 
ing at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
of great musical worth and a 
Thomas, the conductor of the 
The program consisted of Schubert’s unfinished 


The concert was 
personal triumph for Mr. 
society for over twenty 
years. 
symphony, Wagner’s ‘‘ Eine Faust Ouvertiire,”’ 
‘¢ Funeral March’’ (Mr. Thomas’ scoring) and Beethoven’s 


Chopin’s 
seventh symphony. The superiority of this band over the 
New York Philharmonic Society was again amply demon- 
strated, and it cannot be too often urged that a change in 
the personnel of the New York society will be of great bene- 
fit to the cause of music. 


THE DONKEY ‘CELLIST.—The latest Paris music hall 
Don 


| keys playing the violoncello are not uncommon, but this 


sensation is a donkey which plays the violoncello. 


| one has four legs. 
DEATH OF STEPHEN A. EMERY.—Stephen A. Emery, 
a well-known piano teacher, of Boston, and formerly con- 
nected with the staff of the New England Conservatory, 
died last week at a hospital in Boston. Mr. Emery rendered 
valuable services in musical pedagogy and was the author 
of several works relating to piano technic. 
DELLINGER.—Dellinger’s comic opera, ‘‘ Saint Cyr,” 
was well received on its first representation at the Kaiser 
Wilhelmstadt Theatre, but the piece cannot be pronounced 
la lasting success, being devoid of melody. Drowsy 
marches take the place of the light and catchy music one 
is accustomed to expect in comic opera. 
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NIKISCH DATES FOR BROOKLYN.—The following are 
the dates for next season of the Brooklyn Philharmonic So- 
ciety concerts and public rehearsals under Arthur Nikisch : 

Concerts, Saturday evenings, November 7, December 12, January 16, 
February 13, March 19, April 30 

Rehearsals, Friday afternoons, November 6, December 11, January 15, 
February 12, March 18, April 29 

A PROGRAM.—Mr. Ferdinand Sinzig, who 
has one claim to distinction at least, for he is a pianist who 
did not study with Liszt, played the following program at a 


SPECIMEN 


recent recital in Brooklyn : 


Fantasie in C minor 
Sarabande Bach 
Courante 
Sonate, op. 14, No, 2 .. Beethoven 
Ballads 10, Nos. land 2 
Rhapsody in B minor Brahms 
Gavot, by Gluck 
wor vil o ; Chopin 
Etudes, op. Nos. 7 and 9 ' 
Forest Scenes,”’ op. 82 Schumann 
nate, op. 7 
Finale. (Molto allegro 
Potme érotique . i 
O18 n 
Valse caprice, ‘* Nouvelles Soirées de Vienne,” No. 1 Tausig 


FreD. EvANS.—The program last evening offered 


one of those precious novelties in the quintet, E minor, by 
Christian Linding. It isa Norwegian composition in four 
movements, for piano and strings, and on the occasion of 
the élite of the 
Continent, only a short time ago, secured the most en- 


In flow of 


its first performance before musical 


thusiastic recognition and favorable criticism. 
melody and rhythmic peculiarity it has a rich Northern 
flavor and in its uses and development of instrumentation 


it is almost ultra modern and luxuriantly profuse. In this 


respect it is slightly bolder than even the forms of Wagner 
and Liszt. Its difficulties at times are tremendous. 
It is therefore with particular prominence that Mr. 


Fre Evans must be mentioned as the artist who so 


adequately filled the piano part. 


leric 
Not only did he give evi- 

ice of bravura power, but in the gentler movements he 
revealed a music soul just as capable of expressing the 
tender emotions of purity as of stirring up the hidden fires 
of emboldened passion. He maintained an ensemble with 


the nicest balance, asserting the dignity of the piano wher- 


to 
string instruments in distinction of tone power and carrying 


ever needed and attention the just demands of the 


of the melody. 


His solos were the nocturne in G major 
the ballads in G minor of Chopin.—Cincinnati Ex- 
change 

rHeE MULLIG RECITALS, — The 
organist Mr 


itals 


AN indefatigable 
William Edward Mulligan gave two successful 
re at Chickering Hall, on Tuesday afternoon and 
Saturday evening of last week, in which he amply demon- 


strated his mastery over the king of instruments both as 


regards manual and pedal technic and taste in registration. 
He was assisted at both recitals by his wife, Mrs. Le Clair 
Mulligan, who uses her contralto voice with excellent 


method and phrases artistically. At the Tuesday after- 


noon Enrique Arencibia, tenor, and at the Saturday 
evening recital Frederick Hilliard, baritone, were likewise 
heard to advantage The programs were varied and 


interesting. 


SEIDL SOCIETY.—The announcement is made by the 


Society of its decision to give a performance of Wag- 


‘* Meistersinger’’ in the Brooklyn Academy of Music 


in the early part of May. The work is to be conducted by 


Seidl and the singers will be the same as those heard 


it the Metropolitan. Emil Fischer will be the ‘*Hans 


\. C. C. A.—The American Composers’ Choral 
Association wil! give aconcert at Chickering Hall, on Satur- 


y evening, for the purpose of establishing a fund with 

1 to offer the following prizes: $200 for the best can- 
tata (with orchestra), $100 for the best part song for mixed 
$50 for the best male chorus, and $50 for the best 


ces 


rus Chis is a most admirable enterprise and 
ves the heartiest support of every person who desires 
Ameri 


best 


in music amount to anything. The only way 


the work that our composers are capable of 


, is to offer them incentives, and Mr. Agramonte, the 


aoin 


nductor of thisorganization, deserves the warmest praise 


for his public spirit in this matter 


THOMAS.,—The directors of the Madison Square 
Garden Amphitheatre have arranged with Mr. Theodore 
lhomas and his orchestra whereby his farewell to this city 
will be celebrated in a manner becoming so memorable 

,event. Tothis end contracts have been made for a 


short season of performances to take place in the Madison 
Garden Amphitheatre, beginning Monday, July 26, 
To 


New York owes its highest musical education. 


Square 
nd ending Saturday, August 15. Theodore Thomas 
From his 
youth up he has been organizing and conducting musical 
festivals with credit to himself and pleasure to his admir- 
During his final season here Mr. Thomas will present | 
There 


ers 


many of the great works which made him famous. 


will be weekly festivals of Beethoven, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Meyerbeer and Wagner music; also special 
nights of ballroom compositions. The immense sliding 


roof of the amphitheatre will give the place the appear- | 


ance and feeling of concerts in the open air. 

WISKE’s BENEFT.—The many friends of Mr. C. Mor- 
timer Wiske, have determined to tender him a testimonial, 
as a recognition of his labors, unremitting and in some in- 
stances unremunerative, for music thisseason. The benefit 
will take place next Thursday evening at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. The artists who will participate are Mrs. 
Anna Burch, soprano ; Miss Olga Islar, soprano ; Mrs. Ritter- 
Goetz, contralto; William J. Lavin, tenor; Max Bendix, 
violinist ; Adolf Hartdegen, ‘cellist, and Jacques Fried- 
berger, pianist. The committee is a large and influential 
one and Mr. Wiske may expect an overflowing house. 


tention of the interested audience. 





EcsTacy OVER ‘‘ TANNHAUSER.”—The “ Times” says | 
that the Mexican paper ‘‘Le Trait d’Union,’”’ of March $1, 
is ecstatic over the performance of ‘‘ Tannhiuser’’ given 
there by the Emma Juch Company. The critic’s résumé of 
the opera begins thus: ‘*When the orchestra attacked the 
first measure of the overture the feeling of pleasure gave 
way to a sort of religious emotion; the overture was 
heard in impressive silence ; at the last measure the plau- 
dits burst forth unanimous, enthusiastic.’’ The writer, 
after describing the death of ‘*Tannhauser,’’ says: ‘It is 
impossible to depict the emotion of the spectators. The | 
music of Wagner is henceforth accepted by this so difficult 


She is a wonderfully 
talented player and a great credit to Mr. Burmeister. The 
Kneisel Quartet give a concert in Baltimore on April 29. 
AN AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ CONCERT.—An Ameri- 
can composers’ concert, under the auspices of the American 


| Conservatory of Music, was given last Monday evening in 


Chicago. 

LENOX LyCEUM.—The last of the Thomas Popular 
concerts took place Sunday night last at Lenox Lyceum, 
and a crowded and enthusiastic audience was present. 
Del Puente, Miss Aus der Ohe, Miss DeVere and Miss Maud 
Powell were the soloists, Campanini being ill. The orches- 
tra played selections by Grieg, Gillet, Beethoven (fifth 
symphony) and Liszt. Miss Aus der Ohe played Liszt’s new 
concerto in E flat and for encore Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Serenata.” 

ARE THEY ARTISTS THIS YEAR?—The musical 
unions in New York think that they have a grievance. 
They have heard that Eduard Strauss is organizing another 
orchestra in Berlin to perform at the Madison Square 


| Garden and in the principal cities of this country. They 


are going to invoke the Contract Labor law again, although 
the decision on the question when he came to this country 


| some months ago was that his musicians were artists and 


were therefore exempt. The members of these unions say 
now that New York is overcrowded with men who are supe- 
rior to the European musicians. They argue that musicians 


are workingmen, and as such are entitled to protection. 


In consequence of this craze for foreign musicians they say 


| azer Hall, in Baltimore, on April 16, and riveted the at- 





public of Mexico.’’ All this, too, is in French! 


SEIDL.—There will be a grand concert by Anton 


Seidl and his Metropolitan orchestra next Sunday evening, 
April 26, at the Lenox Lyceum, when an exceptionally fine 
program will be rendered. Mr. Seidl will be assisted by 
most of the leading artists of the German Opera Company. 
This will positively be the last concert this season by this 
orchestra. 

McCuNN.—The last concert of the New York 
Chorus Society will be given at the Lenox Lyceum to-night. 
Hamish McCunn’s ‘*Lay of the Last Minstrel’’ will be 
produced. 

A RECITAL.—Leopold Godowsky will give a piano 
recital at Music Hall, Seventh avenue and Fifty-seventh 
by Emma Heckle, 


street, on Friday evening, assisted 


soprano. 


SANTLEY.—Arrangements have been made for one 


appearance only in this city of Mr. Charles Santley, the 
English baritone. Mr. Santley will be heard in an after- 
noon concert at Chickering Hall on Monday, May 4, at 
3 o’clock. 

GRISWOLD,—Miss Gertrude Griswold, soprano, will 
give a concert at Chickering Hall on Thursday at 8 P. M. 
She will be assisted by Miss Lena Little, contralto; the 


young pianists, Mercedes and Marita O'Leary, and other 


artists. 
PAPPENHEIM.—Eugenie Pappenheim announces her 
annual concert for April 20, at Chickering Hall. 


A DINNER.—Theodore Thomas will be dined to- 


night at Delmonico’s by William Steinway and a number of | 


prominent citizens. 

GERARD-THIES.—The last evening of song given by 
this talented couple took place Tuesday evening of last 
week at Steinway Hall. Miss Gerard and Mr. Thies were 
assisted by Rose Linde, contralto ; Walter J. Hull, pianist, 
and Bertha Brousel, violinist. 

Jacosi.—Miss Hattie Jacobi, the soprano, was ten- 
dered a testimonial concert last Saturday night at Steinway 
Hall. 

FLAGLER.—Mr. I, V. Flagler gave an organ recital 
in Oswego, N. Y., April 14. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE.—On April 28, May 5 
and May 14 will be given the three chambers concerts by 
the Chicago Musical College quartet, under the direction 
of S. E. Jacobsohn. The concerts will take place at the 
new Kimball Hall. 


series. 


Season tickets will be sold for the 


THIES.—Wm. Albert Thies will sing the tenor solos | 
in McCunn’s **The Lay of the Last Minstrel’’ with the 
Choral Society on Wednesday, April 22. 


A ReciTaL—Helen Hope Kirk and Franz: Kneisel 
give a piano and violin recital this evening at Bumstead 
Hall, Boston. 


LIEBLING.—Emil Liebling gives a piano recital to- 
morrow evening at new Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

HYLLESTED.—The recital of the works of American 
composers that Ananet Hyllested intended to give under 
the auspices of the Chicago Musical College is necessarily 
postponed until September. The Eastern concert trip of 
Mr. Hyllested causes the delay. It is so late in the year 
that his duties at the college will not allow him time to 
prepare the programs until spring. 

AT BALTIMORE.—Miss Margaret E. Williams, a pupil 
of Mr. Richard Burmeister, played a piano recital at Haz- 





| these letters.’’ 


| quests. 





| sixty-two in 1889. 


| 1,500 musicians have been stranded in New York. If 
Strauss would only come to New York and organize his 
orchestra here, they say, he would get better men and 
| make a bigger success. One of the members of the Musical 
Union said yesterday : 

‘*We have right here in New York the best bands and 
orchestras in the world. People seem to think, however, 
| that because an orchestra is organized on the other side 

and brought here it is superior to our orchestras. Mu- 
sicians who compared the work of Strauss’ orchestra with 
that done by our own orchestras under the leadership of 
three or four of our prominent musicians have come to the 
| conclusion that we have better talent here than Strauss 
| brought over with him. Our men have to work hard now 
to make a living, and we think that the Contract Labor 
law should include musicians who come over in bands or 
orchestras.’’—*‘* Sun.’’ 


FOREICN NOTES. 


QUEER LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION.—A letter of in- 
troduction is usually supposed to be a sure passport for the 
| bearer to the favor of the person to whom it is addressed. 
But according to the experience of Anton Rubinstein, the 
pianist, it is sometimes well to investigate the contents of 








such a letter. 
When Rubinstein went to Viennain 1846, full of talent 


| and hope, he took a dozen letters of introduction to promi- 


nent people in that city from the Russian Ambassador and 
his wife in Berlin. Vienna was the residence of Liszt and 
one of the great musical centres of Europe, and young 
Rubinstein anticipated making many warm friends. 

He made his calls and left his letters at the houses of the 


people to whom they were addressed, and then waited for 
| replies and invitations, but none came. 


After five or six 
letters had met this response of absolute silence he was 
utterly at a loss to understand the meaning of such treat- 
ment. 

««I will see,’”’ he said, at last, ‘‘what is said about me in 
Accordingly he opened one, and this is 
what he read: 

‘*My Dear Countess—To the position which we, the 
ambassador and his wife, occupy is attached the tedious 


| duty of patronizing and recommending our various com- 
| patriots in order to satisfy their oftentimes clamorous re- 


We therefore recommend to you the bearer of 
this, one Rubinstein.”’ 

The riddle was solved. The enraged pianist flung the re- 
maining letters in the fire and resolved to rely on his own 
unaided efforts to procure friends in the future. 

WAGNER'S WORKS IN GERMANY.—Wagner's operas 
had 883 performances in Germany during 1890, 70 in Italy, 
28 in Spain, 20 in Hungary, 8 in Belgium, 9 in London, 10 in 
Geneva, 39 in New York (season 1890-91). In Germany 
these operas were given in seventy-nine towns, as against 
In the order of frequency (which is not 
necessarily the order of popularity, as at small theatres 
only the early operas can be adequately given), the works 
rank as follows: ‘* Lohengrin,’’ 248 ; ‘‘Tannhduser,’’ 189 ; 


| Flying Dutchman,”’ 101 ; ‘* Walkire,”’ 80 ; ‘* Meistersing- 


er,’’ 65; ‘‘ Gétterdammerung,”’ 48 ; ‘‘ Siegfried,’’ 41 ; ‘*‘ Rhein- 
gold,’’ 37 ; ‘* Rienzi,’”’ 31; ‘* Tristan,’’ 30 ; ‘* The Fairies,” 9. 
Berlin had 64 Wagner performances ; Munich, 54; Dresden, 
51; Vienna, 48 ; Leipsic, 39, &c. It seems about time for 
Mr. Rowbotham, of London, to write another article for the 
‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ on ‘‘ The Wagner Bubble Burst.”’ 





EXPERIENCED PIANIST AND VOCALIST 
OPEN FOR AN ENGAGEMENT. 

Any College or Conservatory requiring services of experienced 
Pianist, Lecturer, Choral Conductor, Theorist or Department of Music 
Director—wife a practical vocalist and voice teacher—can correspond 
with * PIANO,” care of Musicat Courter Office. 
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Musical Items. 

SCHUMANN-GODARD,—At a late Chatelet concert at 
Paris a novelty was presented in a shape of an orchestral 
arrangement of Schumann’s delightful piano pieces, **Scenes 
of Childhood,’’ by Benjamin Godard. 

BoIro AND PALuMBO.—At the Costanzi Theatre, of 
Rome, a new opera, libretto by Arrigo Boito, entitled ‘+ Pier 
Luigi Farnese,’’ composed by Constantino Palumbo, is 
shortly to be produced. 


« PARSIFAL” IN MADRID.—Luigi Mancinelli has re- 
cently conducted at the Reale Theatre, Madrid, a concert 
performance of the first act of ‘* Parsifal,’’ with a choir of 
eighty adults and fifty children. The performance proved 
a great success and created a deep impression. 

VILLIERS STANFORD'S LATEST.—Professor Stanford’s 
new cantata, ‘*Eden,’’ is nearly completed ; the libretto is 
by Mr. R. Bridges, and the work will be performed at the 
forthcoming Birmingham Festival, though possibly it may 
be heard first in London. 


THE LONDON ITALIAN OPERA SEASON.—Among the 
operas which will certainly be produced or revived, says 
the London 7ruth, are Gluck’s ‘‘Orfeo,”? in which the 
sisters Ravogli will make their rentrée on the opening 
night; ‘*Tannhduser,’’ for Albani’s rentrée on the 18th 
prox.; Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello,’’ with Jean de Reszké as ‘ Otello,” 
Albani as ‘‘ Desdemona”’ and Maurel as ‘‘Iago”’ (a phe- 
nomenal cast) ; Massenet’s ‘* Manon,’”’ for which Van Dyk 
and Miss Sybil Sanderson are specially engaged ; ‘‘ Mireille,”’ 
which, it is understood, has to be done for some copyright 
purpose; and * Martha,” which, it seems, is desired by 
one of the ladies of the organizing committee. 

‘* Siegfried ’’ may also possibly be heard, although the 
wisdom of its choice is gravely doubted by prominent 
members of the Wagner party, who believe ** Vie Walktre”’ 
likely to be the more popular work. Jean de Reszké had, 
indeed, taken ‘* Die Walktire’’ into consideration, but 
abandoned it when he discovered that the star tenor was 
killed before the performance was little more than half 
over. If ‘Siegfried’’-eventuaily be given, it will be the 
first work presented at the Royal Italian Operain which 
there is no part for the chorus. 

This feature, which makes it more easy to rehearse, 
doubtless improves its chances of a hearing this season. 
Halévy’s ‘*La Juive,’? which is now more or less out of 
date, was forty years ago popular at the Royal Italian 
Opera, mainly because it has important parts for two lead- 
ing tenors. 

The cast of 1850 is before me, and it includes Mario as 
‘*Lazaro,’’ Tamberlik as ‘*Leopoldo,’’ Formes as the 
‘*Cardinal’’ and Viardot as ‘‘Rachel.’’? The armor and 
dresses were, however, destroyed in the fire which burned 
Covent Garden to the ground in 1856, and the late Mr. 
Gye never thought it worth while to replace them. 


SEVENTY-FIVE CONCERTS.—Miss Maud Powell, the 
violinist, has been engaged to play in seventy-five concerts 
with Gilmore’s Band, and starts on the tournée on April 20. 


THE NEW YORK “ WORLD” AND THE PIANISTS.— 


The ‘* World”’ contains the following : 


A gentleman who signs himself “ Arthur Stephens, musician and mu- 
sical critic, London, England,”’ writes to the *‘ World”’ a long letter, say- 
ing: ‘* I see you have a number of piano players here giving recitals—men 
who come from the other side and call themselves great players. Now, 
most of these men I have heard in London, and all | can say is that, in my 
poor opinion, they are not great players at all. I myself do know person- 
ally one of the greatest piano players this world has ever heard—namely, 
Anton Rubinstein. Now, when he was last in London giving some 
recitals | asked him whom did he consider the greatest performer. Now 
kindly take note of his answer ; these were his words: ‘ My friend, there 
is only one man who can play the piano in this world ; that is Franz Liszt.’ 
Now these words, coming from such a marvelous man as Rubinstein, must 
be of great importance, The reason I write this opinion is in reference to 
the people in America. I consider the American people to be one of the 
most musical nations in the whole world, much more so than the English, 
and their enthusiasm is most wonderful for the divine art. It is for this 
reason I am sorry to see them taken in, soto speak, It is far from being 
their fault, I know—it is for the want of hearing a great piano player.” 

Mr. Arthur Stephens says further he is going back to London in a few 
days. If he has made or now makes good use of his time before he goes 
on board the steamer he can learn a great deal he does not appear to 
know, namely, that we have some great pianists among us, artists in the 
fullest sense of the word, who are able to give quite as much artistic de- 
light as did Rubinstein and Liszt in their day. Of course, American au- 
diences would be glad to hear Rubinstein again, and would probably have 
been the happier if Liszt could have been treasured as a personal mem- 
ory. With pianists now with us like Joseffy, Vladimir de Pachmann, Franz 
Rummel, the New York audiences have no reason to complain of a lack of 
great pianists, men who have each in his way been recognized as a master. 
The fiery strength of the rugged Russian may not have been reached, or 
the splendor of Liszt’s technic, but with memories of the dazzling brill- 





iancy of Rosenthal, the marvelous playing of D’Albert, the poetry of 
Joseffy, the exquisite Chopin readings of De Pachmann, and the broad in- 
telligence, passion and power of Rummel, we do not yearn either for the 
coming of Rubinstein or the resurrection of Liszt. 

All these artists have been heard here during the past two seasons and 
the one now drawing to a close. Among them all there is no one whom 
the public has delighted to honor more than Franz Rummel, nor to whom 
it brings a more spontaneous meed of praise and approval. From the 
first night of his appearance, early in the season, when he played Liszt's 
concerto in “ Es Dur,” to his splendid rendition, on the occasion of Mr. 
Stanton’s benefit, of the Liszt ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasia,’’ his work has been 
strong, magnetic, artistic and of almost universally faultless brilliancy. 
His technique is as remarkable as the superb force of his touch, where in 
passages of deeply impassioned spirit he is almost without arival. In the 
fireworks and display of Liszt’s stormy fantasie one might imagine Mr. 
Rummel’s chief forte to be in the dashing brilliancy of mere mechanical 
execution, unlessone had heard him in Chopin's sonata in B flat minor, 
op. 35, which he plays with a tender grace and solemn dignity that area 
positive revelation. Mr. Rummel never sacrifices dignity and simplicity to 
effective sentimentality, no matter how great the temptation may be or 
how often other people may fall into it. Appearance with Mr. Thomas, 
with the Philharmonic, with Mr. Seidl, and in many recitals of his own 
have made up an arduous season for Mr. Rummel, out of which he has 
come with much glory and many enthusiastic friends. Although the artist 
plays Liszt with so much brilliancy and Chopin so sympathetically, per- 
haps his best work this winter has been done in his altogether satisfactory 
rendering of Beethoven's ‘‘ Emperor Concerto,’’ and the hearers of this 
splendid performance must look back upon it as one of the bright partic- 
ular spots in a brilliant musical season. 

DUDLEY BUCK QUARTET.—The Dudley Buck Quar- 
tet announce their annual concert for April 29 at Histori- 
cal Hall, Brooklyn. This quartet is under the musical su- 
pervision of the eminent composer whose name it bears, 
and is probably the oldest and best known male voice glee 
club in New York. Their concerts are looked forward to 
with interest by the musical people of both cities. On the 
occasion in question, the quartet will have the assistance of 
Miss Marcellina Gonzales, soprano; Miss Carrie Louise Ray, 
reader ; Mr. Adolph Hartdegen, ’cellist ; Emilio Agramonte, 
accompanist, and Mr. John Hyatt Brewer at the organ. A 
very entertaining program is to be expected. The quartet 
will produce several novelties, and in addition to their 
singing, Mr. Brewer and Mr. Hartdegen will give some of 
Rheinberger’s ‘‘ Pastorales”’ for ’cello and organ. 

BERG.—Many ladies prominent in the social and 
musical world are to take part in the pretty cantata, ‘‘ King 
Réné’s Daughter,’’ which will form the second part of the 
program at Miss Lillie Berg’s concert, to be given at Recital 
Hall on the evening of April 27. Among these are Miss 
Florence Meigs and Miss Agnes Stuart, the well-known 
contraltos ; Mrs. Robert Simmons and the Misses Stebbins, 
O'Neill, Grace, Riker, Van Beuren, Howells, Dyckman, 
Ludlam, Weil, Quinn, Meyer, Fenn, Angel, Woodward, 
Rothstein, Palmer and Fox. 

PATTI IN DRESDEN.—Two thousand people attended 
the Patti concert in Dresden last Friday night, 500 of them 
being members of the Anglo-American colony, and their 
enthusiastic plaudits induced the diva to double her pro- 
gram. She sang several English songs. The sum of 
$3,500 was taken at the doors, an amount hitherto unpre- 
cedented in Dresden. 

GRIEG’s “OLAV TRYGVASON ” Music.—A new work 
of Grieg’s, or, at any rate, one newly published, was pro- 
duced for the first time at a recent Crystal Palace concert 
in London. The composer has set to music three scenes 
from Bjérnson’s drama, ‘‘Olav Trygvason.”’ In these is 
depicted the conflict that arose when the Norwegian king 
attempted to convert his people to Christianity. The ac- 
tion is supposed to take place in an ancient Norse temple 
toward the end of the tenth century. The scenes deal only 
with the anger stirred up in the hearts of the sturdy old 
Northmen by this zealous missionary for the new faith. 
The ‘* Athenzeum ”’ says there is a certain rugged power 
and picturesqueness about the music and admirers of 
Grieg will meet with many a characteristic figure and 
quaint harmony, but when not heard on the stage the 
effect produced is certainly unsatisfactory. In the third 
scene, with its various temple dances, there is evidently as 
much intended for the eye as for the ear. Grieg himself, 
in order to avoid monotony, marked certain cuts and ab. 
breviations for a concert performance of his work, but, 
curiously enough, Mr. Manns gave the music in full. 


“Ah, you don’t know what musical entliusiasm is,” 
said a music mad miss to Hood. ‘‘Excuse me, madam, but 
Ithink I do.’’ ‘*Well, what is it, Mr. Hood?’ ‘*Musical 
enthusiasm is like turtle soup,’’ answered the wit thought- 
fully. ‘*What do you mean, Mr. Hood ?’”’ asked the lady. 
‘*What possible resemblance is there?’”’? ‘* Why, for every 
quart of real there are ninety-nine gallons of mock, and 
calf’s head in proportion.”’ 





Music in Halifax. 
S Halifax appears to stand totally unrepresented in 
your correspondents’ department and I know that many of our 

local musicians and music lovers, who are also readers of your valuable 
paper, would like to see something from time to time in its columns about 
our musical doings, I venture to send you a few lines respecting our last 
concert of importance, with a promise of more anon if this communication 
is acceptable. The concert mentioned was the second of a series of three 
planned by Miss Louise Laine, the programs of which should, according 
to the printed announcement of the concerts, “include arias. songs and 
ballads of ancient and modern times and be compiled on the plan of the 
Henschel recitals, which have for so long formed charming events in Lon- 
don, Paris, Boston and New York.”’ It took place last Thursday evening, 
and was voted a most successful entertainment by the brilliant audience in 
attendance. The program was as follows: 
Song, ‘“* My Pretty Bird” 7 vee ” 
§* Lungi dal caro ”’ (Giulio Sabino, 1709-1802) 
'* Air de Salome "’ (Herodiade). 

“ O that we Two Were Maying” ... .Nevin 
| “ Die Forelle” Schubert 
“A Little Song "’ (MSS.) 
| * Fliehe hin Nachtigall’’.. , ‘ 

Three songs, (from “ A Child’s Garden of Roses,” 

by R. L. Stevenson) ; 
|“ Geistliches Wegenlied,” with viola obligato... Brahams 
Viola solo, Hebrew melody, andante cantibile, after impressions of 

Lord Byron's poems.. ; ere J. Joachim 

** Golden Springtime ”’ Kalliwoda 
+“In Spring Love Came O. Weil 

“* Roses ”’ ) 


Kjerulf 
Sarti 


Cavatina. 
Massenet 


..Marianne Doering Brauer 


Songs Rubinstein 


Nevin 


Songs, with violin obligato. 


Svendsen 
Old Song 


Violin solo, ** Romanza” 
(** Phillida flouts me” 
} ** Durch den Ort" (MSS.) 
. 4 ** Wiegenlied’’ (MSS.) 
|“ Arabia ” 
“ Erlaf Lake"’ , . 
Recitative and aria (Cinq Mars) ‘ Par quel trouble profond, 
resplendisante"’ po ations pa 
; “* Qual farfailetta”’ (1683-1757) 
(** The Miller's Daughter "’ (MSS.) 
* (1813-1879) (from 


Songs Ernest Doering 
Bizet 
. Schubert 
* Nuit 
Gounod 
Scarlatti 
Songs.... ? IP. 
* King 
Henry Smart 


Recitative and aria, ‘*‘ The Rose Song’ 

Rene’s Daughter’’) 

Miss Laine was assisted on this occasion by Mr. H. Klingenfeld, violin- 
ist, whose able performance of the violin and viola solos were much ap- 
preciated. Mr. C. H. Porter played the piano accompaniments. Mr. 
Doering, violoncellist, and his wife, pianist, contributed to the program 
of this concert by figuring as composers, as you will see by the “ MSS.” 
printed opposite their compositions. The viola was used on this occasion 
as a solo instrument for the first time at a concert in Halifax. Messrs 
Klingenfeld, Porter and Doering, as well as Miss Laine, are all on the 
staff of the Halifax Conservatory of Music, a flourishing institution, of 
which I will tell you more later on. Without singling out any particular 
number of Miss Laine’s songs, I might make the general statement 
which is also the correct one—that they were all pleasingly rendered 
She passed successfully through the program, from simple to difficult, 
from grave to gay, from ancient to modern and from English to foreign 
words with an ease that showed herself thoroughly at home 

She gives one more of these recitals in May, after which she 
nately for us and the Conservatory of Music —goes to England 
last three years she has been in Halifax and connected with the conserva 


unfortu- 
For the 


tory mentioned as teacher of vocal music, and has also assisted during 
that time at the bulk of the most important local concerts, notably those of 
the Orpheus Club and Beethoven and Mendelssohn trios. She has been 
most of the time a member of St. Matthew's Church choir as well. She 
has a very pleasing voice and one that is capable of doing justice to all her 
undertakings in the musical way; thus she soon made herself the favorite 
she is with the Halifax concert goers. These song recitals, I might add, 
were in response to a request from musical friends, and are under the 
patronage of Sir John Ross, lieutenant-general in command of Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces on this station, and of Lieut.-Governor M. B. Daly 
HALIFax. 


Toledo Correspondence. 
Torxpo, Ohio, April 7. 

5 ie Toledo Gesangverein gave a pleasing and success- 

ful concert at Memorial Hall last Friday evening, before a large 
and brilllant audience. The program was quite lengthy, but the perform- 
ance of the society, under the efficient directing of Mr. H. C. Hahn, was de- 
lightful, the choruses evenly balanced, the solo parts in good hahds and 
the whole well handled, and decidedly differerent from anything in the 
musical line that has been heard here lately ; so the audience sat almost 
The initiatory portion of the 
**Song of the Bell,”’ by A 


entranced, and ‘‘took no note of time.” 
program consisted of a setting of Schiller’s 
Romberg, including in all twenty-eight solos and choruses 
work was done by Mrs. W. W. Ainsworth, soprano; Mr. George Colton, 
tenor ; Mr. Fred. Seubert, baritone. 

The bits of romance and pleasing sentiments which make Schiller’s 
works so entertaining were delightfully depicted by the melodious strains 
Part second of the program contained the “ Erlking’s Daughter "’ (Gade). 
This contained nine choruses and soios, besides the prologue and epilogue 
choruses. In this Miss Bessie Doolittle and Mrs. Ainsworth were sopranos 
and Mr. Seubert baritone. The soloists in all their work received warm 
recognition. The chorus throughout consisted of sixty voices, and is 
work evidenced careful training and indefatigable work. Much of the 
pleasure of a rare evening was contributed by the work of the Mathias 
Orchestra and Mr. J. E. Ecker, pianist. 


The solo 


s-** 

In the Y. M. C. A. star course of entertainments came last week Wed- 
nesday the Cornell University glee, banjo and mandolin clubs, and a de 
lightful evening was spent by those who went to hear them. 

*s* 


Arthur Friedheim is booked to give a concert at the Wheeler soon. 


H. Crosny Ferris, 
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piano is sure to attract good trade. 





HE Shaw Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., are deter- 

mined to prove practically that a meritorious 
They have just 
closed a contract for 100 pianos to be delivered during 
to the Kirsch, 
Meckel & Co. 


r 


that day by some of his old friends and associates. 


1891 new Cleveland firm, Messrs. 


was one year on Saturday that John Church died. 
His grave was heavily decorated with flowers on 
It 
may not be out of place to state that the annual meet- 
ing of the John Church Company was held yesterday 


at Cincinnati, but the proceedings are not intended 


for publication, 
R. WM. |} 
last 


with Mr. Van Voorhis, his former partner, informs us 


BOOTHE, of Philadelphia, who was in 
town week completing his negotiations 
that he contemplates the starting of a piano factory 
in the City of Brotherly Love to make the Wm, F. 


Boothe piano. He expects to arrange matters so 
that the first instruments will be ready for his fall 
trade. 


HE question of pitch is interesting the secular 


T 


press at present and many allusions are made to 


it. This strikes us as a novel way of discussing it. It 
is from the Chicago «* America :” 

rhe piano manufacturers of New York are trying to establish a uniform 
pitch for their instruments. A committee composed of John Clarkson, 
Van Haltren, John Tener and ** Mickey ’’ Welch would be able to arrange 
the matter in short order 

Do you catch on? 

= = 
WILLIAM F. DECKER, of Decker Brothers, 


R 
will probably reach San Francisco to-day or to- 


morrow on his trans-continental business trip. The 
increased activity of Messrs. Estey & Camp, of Chi- 
cago, in their retail department, shown particularly 
since Mr. E. 


has depleted the stock of Decker pianos so rapidly 


N. Camp has taken charge of the same, 


that Mr. Decker received a very large order from the 
Chicago house prior to his departure for Denver and 
the Pacific Coast. In fact the retail department of 
Estey & Camp has shown remarkable results since 


young Mr, Camp's activity has come into play. 


T 


incorporation of 


HE Brown & Simpson Company, of Worcester, 
a new era of prosperity since the 
With the change in 


have entered 
the concern. 
the make up of the concern came new ideas and new 
efforts that have, in combination with the established 
excellence of the instrument, carried them even be- 
yond their expectations. 

A good, solid trade with 
what 


are after, what they have so far gained, 


To 


they 


and what they will get in the future. see and 


hear one of their pianos is to admire it; to handle it | 


is to sell it; and a piano that one likes and finds easy 


to sell is the piano that one should buy. 


responsible dealers is | 


NOT TRUE. 





IT IS AN UNPLEASANT DUTY to be occupied 
in correcting the many falsehoods propa- 
gated in a certain weekly music trade paper 
published in this city, but it appears that 
the duty must be performed if for no other 
reason than keeping the true state of affairs 
before the members of the trade. 


Saturday last, stated that THE MUSICAL 
COURIER was to be consolidated with the 
“ American Musician.” 

This statement is not true. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER appears this week 
as it has appeared for the term of 582 
weeks, as an independent paper free from 
any association, combination or amalgama- 
tion with any other paper or publication, 
and it purposes to continue on this basis for 
all time within the reasonable existence of 
the average institution created by human 
kind. 

If we could make this assertion any stronger or 
more definite we would do so,and as we are 
not able to do so we are ready to receive sug- 
gestions from those who are capable of stat- 
ing the same thing in more forcible lan- 
guage. 

The statement, which is hereby transfixed as 
another falsehood of the generous editor of 
the paper in which it appeared, is filled 
with a number of commentaries wpon gen- 
tlemen with whom that editor has been asso- 

The taste he exhibits 


in speaking as he does of these former associ- 


ciated for years past. 


ates of his must be attributed to a peculiar, 
but apparently rapid, change of views, for 
we have before us some of the most compli- 
mentary articles published by him in refer- 
ence to these former associates — articles 
which might induce most any newspaper 
man to be happy to work with them in the 
same cause. 

Moreover, it appears to ws, and to others also, 
we believe, that the history of that editor’s 
association with and final separation from 
the “ American Musician” is such that he 
of all persons should be the last to seek any 
allusion or reference to that paper, much 
less make it himself, for in its columns are 
scores of editorials and articles written and 
signed by him that give the lie to many 
statements he now publishes about firms and 
individuals he then praised to the skies. 

How would it do to publish in parallel columns 
the articles then published and those he 
now publishes ? 

This is a mere suggestion, a mere trifling sug- 
gestion, but it opens wp a prospect for inter- 
esting reading matter during the approach- 





| 


ing summer dullness. 
| Vo, gentlemen of the music trade. THE MU- 


The trade paper in question, in its isswe of 


lished free from any alliances or associa- 
tions with any other paper, and the state- 
ment making a contrary announcement is 
simply and absolutely not true. 

The editor who can afford to publish the foolish- 
ness that appeared last Saturday is as 
stupid as his enemies claim he is and as 
some of his friends think he is not. 








RGANS are made of black walnut, except low 
0) grade instruments and Kimball organs and 
pianos, these being made of gum wood. 

April 15 the “ Lumber Trade Journal" in its reports 
quotes as follows : 
Black walnut... 


Gum. 

NE of the daintiest pianos that we have ever seen 
0 is now in the warerooms of Messrs. Hazelton 
Brothers, It is an upright in white and gold, with the 
upper front panels backed with heliotrope silk, and 
was made to order for the new theatre now being 
erected in Philadelphia by “ Alvin Joslyn,” otherwise 
known as “ Diamond Davis,” the far famed actor and 
man about town, 


vee eee $65@70 
16@20 


HERE is a revelation at the warerooms of J. & C. 
T Fischer, Fifth avenue and Sixteenth street, in 
the shape of a Fischer baby grand piano, which we 
recommend to every pianist and musician for exam- 
ination. We are always in the habit of speaking of 
matters of this kind in exceedingly guarded terms, 
and when we say that this piano is a revelation we do 
so on the strength of our consciousness that what we 
say will be indorsed by every intelligent musical per- 
son and by every student of piano construction. 
and play it or listen to it. 


Go 


HOSE who build piano factories at the present 
A time with the aim and object of erecting the 
buildings for that sole purpose have the advantage 
and opportunity of embodying in these structures all 
the facilities found in the modern piano factory and 
improving upon them, Such will be the course pur- 
sued by the Emerson Piano Company, of Boston, in 
the construction of their new, huge piano factory on 
Harrison avenue, which has now reached its third 
story. The building, which will be enormous in out- 
line and capacity, will be constructed of pressed brick 
and granite, the first floor being ornamented with 
brick relief work and a granite belt. The front on 
Harrison avenue will have large granite pillars inter- 
cepted with lines of iron pillars, The basement, 
which will contain the heavy wood working machines, 
is as well lighted on all sides as any of the upper 
stories. The structure will be completed during the 
summer. Capacity, 100 pianos a week. 

R. T. J. QUINN, who for the past 10 years has 
M been engaged in various capacities, chiefly as a 
traveling representative, by Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan 
and the New England Piano Company, has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the warerooms of the New 
England Piano Company, of New York, on Fifth 
avenue. Mr. Munroe and Mr. Ascher remain in their 
several offices with the company. Mr. Quinn is 
thoroughly acquainted with the wholesale music 
trade from Bangor, Me., to San Diego, Cal., and is 
fully conversant with the methods of the business and 
the principles that should govern its conduct. More- 
over, he has become au fait with the system of the 
New England Piano Company, and the fact that he has 
been with Mr. Scanlan since 1881 is sufficient evi- 
dence that his ability and character have stood a 
favorable test that justifies his appointment to this 
new and responsible position. 





We may look to an increased trade henceforth at 


| SICAL COURIER will continue to be pub- | the Fifth avenue establishment. 

















The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori~ 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. i 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 














Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO C a2 GEORGE STREET, 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - 


- Chicago, Dl, 











Tet STHRLING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 





(MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


GRAND anpo UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade, 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


. IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 
7 —_———_—_ 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


= ar 





461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York 


WEGMAN & CO. 
Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 


The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


haa FIN, IN. & - 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 











The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MIA SON & RISCHI, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Mie aogonn CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
| LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 


Pagel 





SEND FOR CATA OGUE 


ont Wi & Prices To 
ps Wite One ay 


USA ; ‘Np. 4) 





FISCHER J 


& C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


RENOWNED FOR 


TONE & DURABILITY 


110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. 


NOW IN USE. 
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OR musical people grand pianos always contain, 
F or should contain, particular features of interest, 
for they represent the acme of piano building, and 
those makers who devote any time to the construc- 
tion of grands should devote every moment of time 
to it, for the aphorism ‘Whatever is worth doing is 
worth doing well " certainly holds good in making this 
class of instruments. Evidently the Ivers & Pond 
Piano Company have been following that course, and 
their small grands are particularly inviting to the 
musically cultured. We might suggest to them a 
motto for their small grand, and that is Maximus in 
Minimis. We believe that covers the whole ground, 
and as a novelty would not be bad to adopt in place 
of the ordinary style name. 


“A 


CARLOAD of pianos was shipped by So & 


So last week to their agents at this place. 


“Two carloads of pianos have been received by | 


Doe & Roe within the last few days.” 

“Mr. X. Whyzer was in town last week and left an 
order for a carload of You Know pianos, to be for- 
warded at once.” 

These are the sort of items that one sees nowadays 
inthe papers. Time was when pianos were considered 
so muchas an article of luxury, which meant an article 
of expense, that theshipment of three pianos or half a 
dozen pianos of one make to a firm was an event to 


be talked about. Pianos go now by the carload. So 
do other articles of house furniture; so do re- 
frigerators and coffins. It is much better to say “a 


large shipment,” or tospecify a number. Pretty soon 
we shall degenerate to the terms of the Chicago sten- 


cil organ makers, 


S 


ind reliability and whose history is firmly associated 


OME of the old-established piano manufacturing 


firms, whose pianos are synonyms for durability 


| 
concert occurs too late for notice in this issue we 
| cannot speak of it, as it was heard in the concert hall 


| last evening. 


| HERE are indications pointing to an important 
T change with Chickering & Sons, provided certain 
negotiations can be brought to a successful issue. 
The parties interested are prominent members of the 
music trade, who appreciate the value of the Chicker- 
ing franchise and its prospective development under 
augmented auspices, and they have recently devoted 
much attention to an analytic investigation both of 
the factory and the general status of the great old 
house. A gentleman, whose executive force and 
ability have made his name famous in the trade, has 
been approached by the head of one of the wealthiest 
representative firms in the line, and consultations 
were in progress until a few days ago, when business 
engagements interrupted their continuation. It seems 
| as if the former of the two is looked upon as one of 
the few available experts who could conduct the fac- 
tory end of the business to the satisfaction of those 
who are willing to invest largely in the remodeled 
business as it would be shaped in case it passed 
under the control of the parties referred to. 


N almost every line of business that furnishes com- 
I modities entering into the direct use of the gen- 
eral household we find in the daily papers constant 
advertising of goods “ direct from the manufacturer.” 
« Buy of the maker” is a set phrase that we all know, 
Still, with all the factories that we have in New York 
one seldom, if ever, sees an advertisement informing 
the public that a piano can be purchased at retail di- 
rect from the shop. Of course the greater number of 
our local makers have direct representation in more or 
less pretentious retail warerooms, run as separate 
from the factory as though located in another city. 
And these, as a rule, pay. But people would be sur- 





with the retail and jobbing trade, are not affected | 
much by any temporary dullness in trade, for their | 

- . , . | 
business connections are not tentative, but based 


upon a permanent footing, and they suffer from com- 


mercial lethargy only when its effects become gen- 
eral. It is for such reasons that, pending the present 
transitory stagnation, the Vose & Sons Piano Company 
still show a steady and regular demand for their in- 


struments, for they belong to that class of manufac- 


turers referred to in the above general allusion. 
Their instruments enjoy such a reputation in the 
trade that no further doubts as to their grade or 
quality are entertained by the large and influential 


firms who sell them in quantities in all sections of the 
country. Their status is firm and fixed and their very 
name is a guarantee of their enduring qualities as 
The factory and business are 
their 


musical instruments. 


in excellent condition and record for 1891 is 





ilready in excess of that for the same period of 1390, 
which with the Vose & Sons Company was the great- 


est year in their history. 


A 


Co 


RUMOR has been going about for some time to 
the that Mr. Peck, of 
, intended a factory in Chicago for the 
manufacture of cheap pianos. It has been stated that 
Mr. Albert L. Peck would represent his father, and 
that Mr 


Davis varnish, would have full charge. 


effect Hardman, Peck & 


opening 


Emanuel, well known in connection with the 
Mr. Leopold 
Peck authorizes us to deny absolutely that there is 
any truth whatever in the rumor, and says that he 
has not and never has had any intention of starting a 
factory in Chicago. 

The business of Hardman, Peck & Co. has assumed 
such proportions that it is quite enough for one man 
to direct, and, with the inauguration of such plans as 
the putting forward of Mr. A. Victor Benham in grand 


concerts and recitals, the running of the immense 
New York 


business, the working up of the European trade, &c., 


wholesale business as well as the retail 


Mr. Peck finds his time fully occupied. 

The grand piano that is to be used by Mr. Benham 
has been on exhibition at 
forth 


the warerooms for several 


days, and has called universal commendation 
from all who have heard it or played upon it. 
The instrument is made after an entirely new scale, 


and we shall have something more to say of it in the 


near future. 

give as full a description of it in this issue as its ex- 

cellence warrants, and we regret that as Mr. Benham’s | 
| 


Want of space makes it impossible to 





| one gentleman who was present and who occupied a 


signatures to the same did not contain the name of 


count of the same Chickering memorial meeting at 


signing them with Mr. Miller’s name in the chair- 


of advertising himself and the Miller piano. 


| those who attended the meeting, except Mr. S. G. 
Chickering, whose name was accidentally omitted, but 


prised if it could be told in authentic figures how 
many pianos are sold every month by factories that 
boast no separate establishment. There seems to be 
a charm in visiting a piano shop and being initiated 
into the mysteries of construction from which the 
average customer is hard to win, and once inside the 
work rooms the sale is as good as assured. The won- 
der is not that so many pianos are sold in this way, 
but that the plan does not receive more consideration 
from those who do not run separate retail establish- 


ments, 
MISREPRESENTING MILLER. 
HE readers of this paper will remember the full 


T and complete report published in the issue of 
April 1 giving the exact proceedings of the Boston 
trade on the occasion of the meeting held in memory 
of the late Charles F. Chickering. The resolutions 
published were an exact counterpart of the secretary's 
official copy and were also published in severa] Bos- 
ton papers, all of these resolutions being verbatim 
The secretary's report omitted the name of 








copies. 


seat in the rear row at the Adams House meeting on 
March 26, and that was Mr. S. G. Chickering, of the 
firm of that name. The gentleman had some deli- 
cacy in obtruding, which, under the circumstances, 
will be appreciated by all who understood the peculiar 
situation. It was due to this circumstance that the 
secretary's official copy of the resolutions and the 


Mr. S. G. Chickering. 
Some weeks after our publication of these proceed- 
ings the “ American Art Journal” published its ac- 


Boston, and in it did a great injustice to Mr. Henry 
F. Miller of Boston by publishing the resolutions and 


man’s position of the committee of resolutions, thus 
making it appear as if Mr. Miller had moved a set of 


resolutions in memory of Mr. Chickering for the sake 


As stated above the resolutions were signed by all 


clusively show that no committee signatures were 
appended. 

It was tacitly understood by all the gentlemen of the 
Boston piano trade that the memorial meeting should 
not be utilized for advertising purposes, and no breach 
of that understanding occurred, except with the name 
of Henry F. Miller through the columns of the « Art 
Journal” in its garbled and false report, and as this 
constitutes a misrepresentation of Mr. Miller's posi- 
tion in the premises the «Art Journal” should, with- 
out hesitation, apologize to that piano manufacturer. 
As the falsification of the report now makes record it 
places him in a most contemptible and despicable 
light before the whole piano trade ; it makes it ap- 
pear that Henry F. Miller attended the Chickering 
memorial meeting for the purpose of advertising the 
Miller piano at the expense of the great and refulgent 
reputation of the name of Chickering; it makes it 
appear as if Mr. Miller hurriedly moved those resolu- 
tions ahead of anyone and before the meeting even 
had time to get into proper shape, not because he 
was actuated by any feelings for the departed piano 
maker, but because he sought the opportunity to ad- 
vertise himself and the Miller piano in the Boston 
community. 

This is shameless, contemptible, immodest, vile 
and pitiful, and the “Art Journal” should at once 
correct its record and put Mr. Miller on the same 
level with all the other Boston piano manufacturers 
who attended the Chickering memorial meeting for 
no other reason than a pure prompting that the name 
of Chickering should be duly honored by all those 
who worked in the same field of labor with him. 

The place given to Mr. Miller by the “ Art Jour- 
nal” is so cheap and so far below that of the other 
piano manufacturers who signed the resolutions that 
Mr. Miller should be placed before the community in 
his proper light. 








W. W. KNICHT’S CARD. 


—_2a—_— 


HE change in the Knight & McClure Music Com- 
7 pany, of Denver, was duly noticed at the time in 
these columns, and Mr. W. W. Knight's retirement 
and his intended opening of a large sheet music and 
musical merchandise business at Denver were referred 
to on that occasion. Mr. Knight has now issued the 
following card : 

To My Friends and the Public. 


I take this opportunity of informing my friends and the public that on 
March 1 I retired from the business of the Knight & McClure Music Com_ 
pany and hereafter will have no interest or connection with the above 
named firm. 

It gives me pleasure to announce that I have formed a copartnership 
with my son, under the firm name of W. W. Knight & Son, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a general department store business at 1645 and 1647 
Champa street. I cordially and specially invite the attention of my friends 
and the public to my new undertaking. 

I have met with such gracious encouragement during past years and my 
efforts to meet the public demands have received such liberal patronage 
that I feel doubly assured that my present undertaking will prove equally 
inviting. 

1 desire to take this opportunity of thanking my friends and the public 
for their patronage in the past and respectfully request a continuance of 
your favors, assuring you that in our new enterprise there will be no re- 
laxation in our endeavor toconduct the extensive affairs of our firm with 
punctuality and regularity that you will find it to your advantage to be- 
stow a portion of your patronage upon us, resting assured that the same 
unremitting attention as formerly will be paid to the interests of all of my 
patrons, I remain, Yours respectfully, W. W. Knicur. 


The firm of W. W. Knight & Son must now be 
added to the new houses in the music trade. 








ONLY. 





HIS is to the point and means business and re- 


quires immediate attention : 

ScHNECKSVILLE, Pa., April 20, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courter : 
Please be so kind as to let me know if the Marchal & Smith Piano Com- 
pany manufacture their own pianos and organs or whether they are only 
stensilers. I remain, Yours, &c., E, A. ACKER. 


They are only stencilers, but with a C. 








N reply to a telegram sent on Monday last we re- 
ceived the following by wire yesterday : 
Sr. Louis, April 21, 1891. 


I 


> 


Marc A. Blumenberg, New York: 
Yes, we have resigned from the association. 
BoOLLMAN BROTHERS COMPANY. 





the « Art Journal” publishes them as if signed ;by a 
committee of which Henry F. Miller was chairman, | 
and the official report and the accounts published in | 
the Boston papers 4y the secretary of the meeting con- 


Weare at a loss to understand how the St. Louis 
Piano Dealers’ Association can maintain itself without 
the co-operation of the great Bollman house, but are 
unable to give particulars for the action of the firm. 
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THE PIANO MAKERS DO IT. 


——__- > -——_——— 


HE «Commercial Advertiser” of Saturday last | 
r publishes the following under the heading of 
“Piano Recitals Poorly Patronized :” 

The pianorecitals in this city during the present musical | 
season have been unusually numerous and with hardly an 
exception unusually unsuccessful financial.y. It has been 
pretty well demonstrated that a foreign pianist, save in 
rare instances, cannot get enough money from the Ameri- 
can public to pay him for a trip to this country, and it has 
come to be a settled thing that the piano manufacturers 
must ‘put up’’ to bring artists here to play on their in- 
struments. 

During the season the following pianists have been here : 
Scharwenka, Bloomfield, Rummel, Friedheim, Pachmann, 
Aus Der Ohe, Ansorge, Benham, Burmeister, Godowsky, 
Friend, &c. Nearly all of them received, it is said, a sort 
of a guarantee fund from the piano manufacturers whose 
pianos they used, and it is probable that if such a fund had 
not been offered, none of these artists would have been 
heard in New York. 

The firms which indirectly secured the services of the 
artists this season are Steinway & Co., William Knabe, 
Behr Bros., Chickering and Hardman, Peck & Co. How 
much their enterprise cost them is not known, but it must 
have been a big sum, considering the reputation of several 
of the artists and the comparatively meagre box receipts. 

There is a widespread opinion that piano recitals have of 
late become nothing more or less than advertisements of 
certain makes of pianos. Many musical experts say, how- 
ever, that there could be no recitals if the advertising ele- 
ment did not enterinto them. 

A gentleman, prominent in musical circles, had this to 
say on the subject: ‘There is no doubt that the piano 
manufacturers are responsible for the recitals we have had 
this year ; still I do not see why they should be blamed for 
taking advantage of the advertising they received there- 
from. They laid out their money, through the managers, 
to bring the pianists here, and they deserve any incidental 
advertising of their goods. I believe we would never have 
heard Rubinstein but for the piano manufacturers and I 
am sure that there would have been no musical season this 
year worth speaking of without their assistance. 

‘‘It must not be supposed that the artists sell out to the 
highest bidder. They have their favorite pianos, and they 
do not care to risk loss of reputation by using other instru- 
ments. Nearly all the artists who have come here have 
used the pianos which they considered best adapted to 
their style while in Europe. There the American makes are 
considered the best, the only competitor being the German 
piano. The English manufacturers are out of the race.”’ 

It is a notable fact in musical history that artists have 
now to depend on stipends received from piano manu- 
facturers and not on public appreciation of their work in 
pianists still attract 
Such con- 


this country. In Europe great 
audiences which pay well and are appreciated. 
ditions might be brought about in America, if the really 
great pianists were brought here; but as things are now, 
New York deserves whatever honor may attach to the in- 
troduction of a system which is very much like the billiard 
tournament method of advertising certain billiard table 


manufacturers. 
x * * 


It should first be understood that a movement has 
been on foot for some time past to boycott the piano 
recitals given in New York. The prime mover in this 
idea is, we understand, the musical critic of the 
“Commercial Advertiser,” for reasons not 
known to us, inaugurated the plan and sought the 
co-operation of his fellow craftsmen. The reporter 
sent out by our esteemed contemporary visited us, 
and the interview reproduced above was with Mr. 
Marc A. Blumenberg of THE MUSICAL CouRIER. It 
is useless to go further into the matter. Musicians 
and persons interested in music, the trade, the gen- 
eral public, all know perfectly well that this country, 
and every other one for that matter, is indebted to 
the piano manufacturers for what is best in piano 
music. Music as an art has not as yet in this or any 
other country progressed so far in the interest of the 
masses that it is self supporting. We see this in the 
highest form of presented music, the lyric drama, 
the opera. 

In most European countries the art divine is fos- 
tered, is subsidized by the Government. In America 
the operas and all large musical ventures are sup- 
ported by the contributions of a set of wealthy peo- 
ple. In no country has music, music in its higher 
forms, become self sustaining. In no country, up to 
the present time, has any musical venture met with 
sufficient spontaneous public support to carry it toa 
successful financial end. Some concerts pay, yes; 


who, 


| Mr 





some May Festivals (a few) pay; yes, some great 


jubilees pay; yes, but the average, every day, year | 
around music affairs do not pay of themselves. 
What then is the result? The people who make | 
means of music then step in. In London the publish- | 
ing firms pay so and so much money to have their | 
compositions sung or played at important concerts. 
In America and everywhere else piano makers pay so 
and so much money to have their pianos played in 
important concerts. We all know this is so, and un- 
til the people—the great mass, the ordinary, everyday 


people—people will go and fay money to go to a Wag- 


ner opera or a piano recital in preference to going 
and paying money to go to Tony Pastor’s and Hafri- 
gan’s, until these people, these persons who count in 
the census and vote at election, are brought to an ap- 
preciation of music far beyond their ancestors and 
probably far beyond their progeny, we, who enjoy | 
music and know something of what it is, must rest 
content and should be glad of the subvention and 
subsidizing of the art by those who place opportuni- | 
ties before us, whether they do so from esthetic or | 
mercenary motives. 

Too much has been said in the lay press of the ad- 
vertising that piano makers receive from the playing 
in public of their instruments. Why, pray, should | 
not a piano maker receive such benefit? Has not | 
this public competition been the basis of the grand- | 
est improvements in pianos and is not the piano to- 
day the fundamental musical instrument? It is not 
the most musical instrument, it is mechanical and its | 
limitations must always remain,but it is primarily the | 
foundation of the musical comprehension of the great 
public, and without this scoffed at great public, these 
Philistines, these untutored plebeians, we should have 
no musical public, since these fortunate few, and un- | 
fortunately too few, are drawn from the mass and 
drawn from it by a force of mental evolution that 
originated and germinated in the piano. 

Far too little credit has been given to the piano 
houses for the part they have played in the musical | 
development of this country. Far too little credit | 
has been given them individually and collectively for 
the pleasure and profit that we who know something 
of music have enjoyed at their hands in perform- 
ances wherein the playing of a piano was but an in- 
cident of the program. 

Stop a moment, Mr. Von Sachs, and think over what 
you have heard, and see in how far you are indebted | 
tothe piano makers for what you know. Don't go | 
about lisping that you think it is real mean and per- | 
fectly horrid that you should always know the name 
of the piano you are listening to, but be glad that | 
you have an opportunity to hear it, and give the piano 
maker full thanks. 








IN TOWN. 


a ARE. 
HE following members of the trade were among 
those in the city and among our callers last 


T 


week : 
Mr. J. N. Merrill { Smith American Organ Company, 
) Boston, Mass. 
Ci MPa. adie oid. Oi siti cs Jamestown, N. Y. 
icire tt i has 4ca0.0.5n6 obi nen tpads ¢ <aneae Erving, Mass. 
Mr. J. D. Hobbie Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mr. Geo. Cook...... Hallet & Davis Company, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. John C. Haynes, Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 
. Wm. F. Boothe Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. F. M. Hulett ... Pottsville, Pa. 
Mr. Handel Pond Ivers & Pond, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. O. L. Fox 
Mr. 


Mr 
Mr 


Reading, Pa. 





FALSE AGAIN. 


> 


| that Mr. 


terview can do so with the assurance that what we 


| say on the subject is absolutely true. 





INDICTMENT DISMISSED. 


s> —— 
Franko and Flechter. 


HE case of the State, so called in this instance, 
T against Franko was up before Judge Cowing in 
Part III. General Sessions on Monday, and Mr. D, 
Neuberger was ready for the seventh time to try it. 
The District Attorney was not ready, but Mr. Neuber- 
ger insisted that the case should proceed, claiming 
that it was an outrage to postpone it to accommodate 
Flechter. He also claimed that on the previous Mon- 
day when a letter was read that Flechter was out of 
town and that for that reason the case was postponed, 
Flechter had been seen in the city, and that he had 
witnesses ready to swear that they had seen and 
spoken to Flechter on that day. 

Mr. Neuberger claimed that the court had been 


| imposed upon in this matter. 


The District Attorney in reply said that if this was 
true the complainant was entitled to no mercy, and 
that he had gone over the evidence and considered 
that it was a case that should never have been enter- 
any court. Judge Cowing thereupon stated 
Neuberger’s motion was granted and that 
should be thrown out of court, which was 


tained by 


the case 


| done. 


This is a victory for Franko, who has been perse- 
cuted by certain parties, simply because he incurred 
the enmity of Flechter. 

The situation now is very interesting. 

Does this dismissal signify that the letter written 
by Franko, on the of which this 
tion for libel was taken, is true ? 

If true, what becomes of Flechter ? 

What becomes of the testimony of Mr. Tubbs, of 
Boston, given in the preliminary examination at the 
Tombs showing that he “ faked” the so-called genu- 
And, again, what becomes of Flechter ? 


strength ac- 


ine fiddles ? 
How much stock, or, rather, how little stock did 
the District Attorney's office take in the sworn testi- 
mony of Flechter’s journalistic friend ? 
Do these two beauties propose to continue their 


| fraternal relations for the benefit of the music trade 


and musical profession of this great and glorious 
country ? 


And what becomes of ALL the notes? 


| And what is the matter with publishing the whole 


testimony taken at the Tombs, in detail ? 





A Pianist on Pitch. 
R. CHRIST. SCHOENEL is credited with 
the following wise remarks in the St. Louis ‘ Globe- 
Democrat ”’ of the 12th inst.: 
general change in the piano 
Many musicians, myself for one, 


It will be impossible to force any 
pitch during the present generation. 
have invested their life’ssavings in musical instruments, and it is hardly to 
be expected that they will discard them for the sake of what is really only 
awhim. The high American pitch suits all purposes and has given satis- 
faction for over half a century, much more, indeed, than the modification 
adopted in 1882, and according to which most pianos are now made. The 
European pianos are tuned to the French pitch, which is fully half a note 
lower than ours, and what is really desired by the advocates of a change 
is to Anglicize pianos as well as manners and customs. This cannot be 
The pitch of voices varies the world over, arid what is 
In St. 


done to success. 
suitable for one country would be very unsuitable for another. 
Louis the general feeling on the subject is conservative, and a change 
would be very unwelcome. 

We thoroughly agree with Mr. Schoenel that the pitch of 


voices varies the world over, and we will go further and 
say that the pitch of voices has been known to vary even 
within the geographical limits of one couniry or state. As 
an instance, we may mention that we personally know a 
gentleman, now a resident of this city, the pitch of whose 





A MUSIC trade paper published_in this city stated | 
in its issue of Saturday, April 11, among other | 
erroneous paragraphs the following purporting to be 


an interview with Mr. P. J. Healy, of Chicago, the | * 


language being attributed to that gentleman : 


Mr. Fischer, of New York, was here and I told him what I thought. I 
understood trom Mr. Fischer that his firm was going out of all musical | 
papers. I also understood from him—that is, if I am not mistaken—that 
Mr. William Steinway was at the bottom of the whole business. 


It may not be amiss to state that Mr. Healy did not 
make use of any such language, nor did he say any- 
thing to justify the publication of such an interview. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER assumes the responsibility 
of denying i# foto the above statement, which is a 
falsehood, published for the purpose of creating dis- 
trust and annoyance. Mr. Healy and Mr. Fischer both 
understand the object of the publication, and whoever 
may desire to confirm our denial of the so-called in- 


voice is quite different from a lady now prominent as a 
soprano singer in St. Louis. Beyond this we are prepared 
to state and to prove to any unbiassed person that this 
same gentleman has experienced a change in the pitch of 
his voice since the time when he was a boy. 

We know, too, of a gentleman now famous for his New 


| York connections, who has a voice pitch so high that he 


would like to sing in a boys’ choir. Another case comes to 


mind where a certain editor of anuncertain music trade 


| paper studied for years as a baritone, and found out sub- 


sequently that he had no voice, even in the affairs of his 
own paper and who was eventually pitched out entirely. 
It is possible that some men now engaged as musicians 
will feel called upon to have their instruments altered to 
conform to the modern standard, and we would suggest to 
| Mr. Christ. Schoenel that the best thing he can do is to ex- 
change his piano for one that is made on the new system or 
| to at least save his opinions until he has more thoroughly 
considered them before placing them in print. 
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DE PRESS. 


THE MUSIC TRA 


Ww’. 


notice : 


are in possession of the Richmond (Ind.) 


Register,” containing the following editorial 


The Eastern piano makers are about totry the experiment of boycotting 


he musical papers. They propose to join in an agreement to withdraw 


support from all but two publications. The manufacturer who will com. 


mit himself to any such scheme and permit others to dictate his methods of 


udvertising is worse than the mechanic who allows a union to withhold 


from him the right to carn wages 

Of course the cases are not parallel and represent 
a contrast instead of acomparison. It is not a ques- 
tion of dictating methods of advertising, but a general 
uprising against a false sentiment that has degraded 


this particular kind of advertising from the distinc- 


tion of a commercial or financial investment to an 
anomalous institution in which both advertisers and 
trade editors become participants, with a loss of 


dignity to the one and a loss of honor to the other. 
rhe impulse that has at last produced the public 
expression of this sentiment came entirely from with- 
out, and only manifested itself in the shape of the 
present mild and careful protest after the burden im 
by the present condition of music trade jour- 


posed 
nalism became too heavy to sustain. The impulse 


and its force can be found in the character of the 


music trade press and the methods kept in force by 
its editors to perpetuate a false system, which is not 
productive of results and which must therefore suffer 
from the natural laws that operate alike on all useless 
The of the 


is the mere mani- 


ind unproductive phenomena. action 
Manufacturers’ Association 
of this 


it discloses its performance and seeks to produce its 


Piano 


festation natural law; it is in this shape that 


effect 
Advertising should, in the first place, be reciprocal 


in character, it should never be given or received 
with an unfair advantage or balance in one or the 
other direction. Such is not the case with the bulk 


of the music trade press to-day, and piano and organ 
manufacturers not only say so or have said so for 
years past, but it is usually tacitly understood. 

rhe trade itself is to a great extent responsible for 
Men entered 
of of 


affairs, and their assurances were not misplaced ; for 


such a demoralized condition. have 


music trade journalism conscious this state 


with no other capital than a comparatively small cir- 
cle of personal acquaintances they managed to exact 
advertising far 


beyond the possibility of a proper 


; rales, 
COURIER these papers or the editors of the music 


trade press are relatively in the same moribund con- 


| dition they were in 10 years ago, and those who are 





reciprocal return, 
The papers they control and now control never had | 
resulting influence 


the commensurate circulation 


{ 
to 


or 


o 
s 


justify them, as men of honor, to agree to perform 
certain duties, duties which they were unable to per 
form, and the great majority of their advertisers were 
equally culpable, for they were aware of the condition 
of things, and for the sake of certain questionable 
benefits were willing to compound with these trade 
editors. 

While this vital question is under discussion, let us 
be candid and not submit to the alluring invitation of 
that superficial flattery known as mutual admiration. 
Phe 


thoroughly 


issue should be squarely and 


met fairly and 
inalyzed, particularly before any definite 
iction is taken that may result in enhancing the evil 
instead of remedying it. 

of the various pro- 


In the overcrowded condition 


fessions and pursuits it was not difficult to find men 


w to enter any new career that offered the least 


resistance to a half way decent existence. The con- 
dition prevails to-day. The least success attained in 
iny pursuit will attract sufficient attention at once to 
impossible, and particularly is this | 
The | 
number of trade editors increased rapidly, and the 
1 


i 


make monopoly 


the case where little or no capital is required. 


very friction caused by the activity of the competition 


was productive of results which the original support- 
ers of the enterprises could never have anticipated. 
Such was the condition, with a few variations 
which do not affect the strength of our logic, when 
this paper entered the field under its present manage- 
for 
tain changes caused by sickness, failures, temporary 
C., 
very common—consent called contemporaries 


Musik 


ment ; it must be remembered that, barring cer- 


suspensions, nearly each of the papers by com- 
mon 

of THE 
fer to, or the editors of papers whose names have 


An, COURIER existed at the time we re- 


since been changed or which have since come into 
the field were active at that time. 


With the single and only exception of THE MUSICAL | 





not in such condition are worse off, in that they have 
since failed once or oftener. 

What is that condition ? 

As far as the outer world is concerned they make a 
fair average appearance; they dress well, eat well, 
have fairly comfortable homes and a limited prospect 
of a continuation of this questionable plight. As far 
as their inner world is concerned, that world with 
in close contact, they are looked 
upon as parasites, whose existence depends upon the 
willingness of their patrons to support them with 
more or less liberality as the seasons go. Those 
whose careers are punctured with the sores produced 
by periodical failure or persistent and dogged mis- 
management are looked upon as constitutional beg- 


which they come 


gars, decently clad, whose presence at a safe distance 
is endured in preference to the possible contagion 
that could be brought about by a discharge of their 
distemper. 

Such is the true state of affairs ; although pitiful, yet 
true. 

None of these men represent any individual force 
in the trade, in the 
worlds of art, music, science, literature, finance or 


in the community, in society, 


commerce, 

Why are these careers failures so pronounced, so 
unutterably sad and so hopeless ? 

Why, in the rapid and convulsive of 
events, hurling each other forward as they do in this 


progress 


land of ours, do these men stand to-day as they did 
where THE MUSICAL COURIER found them 
of 


a decade 


ago, some them much the worse for wear and 


5“ 


tear? 

Why is their particular professional existence a 
question depending upon the result of a debate in- 
stead of being based upon a strong, well built foun- 
dation reared by them and able to endure any assault 
from without ? 

Why, in short, has music trade journalism become 
so useless that it is now a question not merely of limit- 
ing its growth but of curtailing its culture? 

THE MUSICAL COURIER many years ago solved the 
problem, and indeed predicted the present situation. 

It is all due to ignorance of the subject treated by 
the men who are known as the editors of these pa- 
pers, begining with those who write English and end- 
ing with those whose mongrel language has been a 
them. It 
men, 


disgrace to the firms who is 
to the the 


self consciousness which is an attribute of every 


support 


due self consciousness of these 
thinking and reflecting being that tells him that he is 
unable clearly to distinguish and to control the sub- 
ject he is expected to discuss, and this self con- 
sciousness is in itself sufficient to paralyze every 
effort made by these editors to advance the intrinsic 
merit or value of their papers. They cannot succeed 


with this monster—self conscious, self recognized 


staring them in the face. 
of the 


fairs, and is also a cue to the source 


ignorance 
sad state of af- 


and cause of suc- 


This tells the whole story 


the only 
attained in this line and for the reason, as just shown, 


cess of this paper permanent success ever 
that it is the only exception. 

There is not one piano manufacturer; not one pipe 
or reed organ manufacturer; not one inventor of a 
musical instrument or improvement of the same ; not 
a foreman, a salesman or anyone occupying a station 
which throws him in contact with the trade editors 
who is not aware of this condition. 

The same editor of 10 years ago, with his same pa- 
per, knows as little of the theories and laws of Helm- 
holtz to-day as he knew then; the same editor of 10 
or more years ago with another music trade paper 
knows as little of Tyndall’s theories of sound or of 
Blaserna or any other authority to-day as he knew in 


| those years. 


The same music trade editors are as densely ignor- 
ant of the of pianos, 
organs, stringed instruments or others to-day as they 


principles of construction 
were a decade ago, 

How was it possible for them to make the least ad- 
vance, the least progress ? 

Impossible ! 

Not a dealer who reads those papers has the least 
respect for any opinions expressed in their columns ; 
not a musician on the broad expanse of this conti- 
nent places any reliance in the criticisms indulged in 


by these men; not a manufacturer, not an inventor, 
not a workman but smiles in derision at the passages 
and paragraphs published in these papers on the sub- 
ject of musical instruments. 

For all practical purpose these papers could not 
| create a circulation by means of their own innate 
force, and that is the only force that can generate a 
healthy circulation. Without such circulation any 
and every newspaper is moribund. No music trade 
paper, except THE MUSICAL COURIER, has such a cir- 
culation, and no music trade paper except this can 
therefore offer to its advertisers a recompense, a re- 
ciprocal return for the amount of money invested 


in its columns, 
This, in short, is the analysis of the condition of 


music trade journalism as it has existed and does ex- 
ist in these United States. 

All the small insignificant personal, and therefore 
necessarily narrow, views of the subject do not affect 
the fundamental principle at stake. One editor may 
call another one a bad man, or try to be funny or at- 
tempt to disclose extraordinary brilliancy in certain 
limited and transitory sensational effects—all this and 


all other similar matters are of the smallest moment ; 
they are merely local effects. The primary, the uni- 
versal cause of the present low ebb of that intel- 
lectual treatment of the subjects interesting the 
music trade, known as music trade journalism, is the 
one explained, analyzed and exposed by us. 

Whether the Piano Manufacturers’ Association, in 
its active manifestation as a body anxious to throw 
off a sore, will succeed or not, we are not prepared to 
say to-day ; but we are prepared to predict positively, 
and we base our prediction on natural laws, that if 
the trade now fails in relieving themselves of the 
disease it will inoculate the body to sucha degree 
that it will never be thrown off in this generation. 


The J. W. Watson Music House. 


Austin, Texas. 


N referring to this new firm a local paper of 
Austin states among other things: 








‘*The above mentioned house was established by Mr. 
J. W. Watson, of Burnet, Tex., on the 1st day of December, 
1890. 
possessed in a business point of view, and the good field 
for the piano business, also the superior advantages as an 
educational centre, he decided to sell out his interests in 
3urnet and come to the beautiful and growing ‘City of 
the Hills.’ The amount of money being spent in the im- 
provement of the city and the great $1,400,000 dam being 
in course of construction could not fail to attract him, as 
it has many others, so he decided to cast his lot with the 
coming city. The success of his business has overreached 
his expectations and is still growing. This house now em- 
ploys 12 traveling salesmen and agents and expects to 
increase the force in the near future. The house will carry 
$12,000 or $15,000 stock. They carry a full line of pianos, 
organs and musical merchandise, such as sheet music, 
small instruments, and in fact all that is necessary to a 
first-class music house, including repairing and tuning.” 

Decker Brothers pianos are the leaders with this firm, 
who are enthusiastic in their advocacy of these superb in- 
struments. Theyalso control the Wheelock, Estey, Bush 
& Gerts pianos, and the Estey and Story & Clark organs. 
Frank Brown, Jr., is the head salesman, and is said to be 
tilling the position to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


Recognizing the superior advantages that Austin 


Hamilton’s Telephone Enterprise. 

HAMILTON, the music dealer, is at the head of a new 
S + telephone company. George W. Staver, an operator in Erie, is 
the inventor. The telephones to be introduced are instruments of won- 
derful sensitiveness, but are not meant to be used between greater dis- 
tances than 2 miles. In Pittsburgh, Mr. Hamilton anticipates, they will 
meet with great success among large mills, where it is desirable to estab- 
lish close communication between a central office and several departments. 
In large business blocks, too, a central office can be established and all the 
rooms brought into close communication, They will be introduced into 
small villages and towns, too, where it would not pay the Bell Companies 
to go. The name of the new company is the West Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Company, and it will be incorporated April 29. The members be- 
side Mr. Hamilton are: W. H. Denniston, Chas. Parkin, Robert E. Mer- 
cer, Robert M. Hamilton, Will C. Hamilton and J. W. Kinnear. The 
present capitalization is $25,000.—Pittsburgh ** Leader.” 








—*‘* * Let no such man be trusted,’ says Shakespeare of the person desti- 
tute of musical proclivities ; but it may be equally injudicious to trust in- 
dividuals whose zeal for harmony is of such an overpowering character as 
to lead them to hire valuable organs for a song and resell them at a con- 
siderable profit directly afterward. The inconsiderate votary of harmony 
will languish in gaol for six months,” says the London “ Daily Telegraph,” 
in commenting on a recent case of a fraud worked on a dealer. 

—The house, once the home of General Garibaldi, situated in Cross 
street, Clifton, S. I., was sold by auctionon Monday. Among the furni 
ture, &c., sold were an organ made of rustic wood by the late An- 
tonio Mucci, Garibaldi’s lifelong friend, and a hammock made by General 
Garibaldi himself ; also a large quantity of bric-A-brac, pictures of Italian 
generals and other articles formerly the property of Garibaldi. The sale 
will be under the direction of the Italian consul, and the entire proceeds 








will be given to the Italian charitable institution in this city. ° 
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A Real Amati. 


From ** The Strada.” 


j 
late at night the poor girl sat and hammered that piano, The frightful 
noises she drew forth well nigh drove us all insane, and the neighbors 
Finally I could stand it no longer—conceived the idea | 

lt isa great success. You see, we did not hurt her 


were up in arms. 
of a‘ mute’ piano, 


| feelings by making the change, and the dear little girl is just as well satis- 


Allee Samee Like Union Square. 
NTER Jones, who has learned to play toler- 
ably and wants a better fiddle. Then the fun begins, 

and the game is played somewhat as follows: 

Dealer : ‘* Good day, sir.’’ 

Jones: ‘*Good day. I want to look at a few violins.”’ 

Dealer: ‘* Yes, sir; about what price sir?’’ 

Jones: ‘ Well, I ought to get a good violin for £10.” 

Dealer: ‘*Then I think Ican suit you, sir. Here is a 
genuine Klotz for £9; and this is a Fendt, £11; this 
Collin Mezin I can sell for £7; and here is a fine old Eng- 
lish fiddle, name unknown, price £10.” 

Jones tries the violins one after the other, hesitatingly, 
while the dealer looks about the shop for others likely to 
tempt his customer. 
to try and pick up a bargain. 
apparently by accident, opens a case, and discloses for a 
moment the doctored, dishonest fiddle. 

Jones: ‘*Hullo! What fiddle is that?” 

Dealer (closing the case): ‘Oh, that violin 
don’t wantto part with; but here is a guaranteed Nicolas 
in first-rate condition, and f? 

Jones (growing 
“Yes, yes; but may I look at that violin in the case ? 


Jones meanwhile keeps his eyes open 
The dealer in his search, 


is one I 


interested in the dishonest fiddle) : 


Dealer: ‘‘Certainly, sir; I don’t want to sell it, because 
1 am not quite sure of its value, and I don’t want to throw | 
money away.”’ 

The dishonest fiddle is very tenderly unwrapped and 
lifted out of itscase. The dealer tunes it, and runs a bow 
over it, Jones growing more and more interested. 

Dealer: ‘‘Not a powerful fiddle, sir, but rich and soft 
with age.”’ 

Jones (who knows just enough about fiddles to think he | 
knows a lot, and who has learned to recognize a full tone) : 
‘Yes, beautifully mellow! How did you get it?” 

Dealer: ‘I bought it from a customer who was in diffi- 
culties and wanted the money. He had seen better days, 
and used to pick up fiddles. He was very fond of this 
one.”’ 

Jones: ‘*Do you know the maker?” 

Dealer: ‘* Not for certain, but I showed it to a profes- 
sional gentleman, Herr Pollywoski, and he believed it was | 
by Andreas Amati, father of Hieronymus. I am going to | 
take it up to London next week to find out its real value.” 

Jones (who has meanwhile been reverently handling the 
dishonest fiddle, and has espied a fragment of a label in- 
side—....eas Am....— and is trying to keep calm): ‘* Do 
you feel inclined to take an offer for it? ”’ 

‘*Well, sir, as I said, I really don’t care to part 
with it ; there may be a treasure in it. At any rate, I would 
not take less than £20 for it.’’ 

Jones thinks to himself that here is a chance that may 


Dealer: 


never come again. 
The dealer cannot guarantee it ; of course not ; he would | 
not sell it under £100 if he could. Why should not he, 
Jones, buy it if he can get it? He is pretty safe, for 
whether a real Amati or not, it must be a good fiddle, for 
it isso very old. Visions of himself as triumphant owner | 
of an Amati—picked up so ’cutely, too—flit before his mind’s | 


An Amati, and at such a low figure! | 


eye, and warp all his common sense. Twenty pounds will | 
mean desperate economy to him for the next three months, | 
but what of that? To own an Amati will make up for all. | 
Shall he chance it? He hesitates, and is lost. He buys the 
fiddle, cash down ; the dealer lets him have it with regret, 
and laughs in his sleeve as he pockets the cash. Jones is 
in the seventh heaven of delight; he scrapes day and | 
night; he studies the history of the elder Amati ; he feel 
6 inches taller. 

A fortnight afterward he goes to London on_ business 
and takes his Amati with him. He shows it anxiously to 
Hill, who at once pronounces it a clever fraud, worth £4 
or £5. 


Tragic despair of Jones ! 


How Weirdly Sad. 

HE St. Louis “ Globe-Democrat” is responsi- | 

ble for the following pathetic story, which it gives as 
coming from a local piano dealer : 


A man came into our store the other day and asked if we had any 
‘“‘mute pianos”’ for sale. When I asked him what he meant, he said he | 
wanted an instrument * with the music taken out of it.” He wanted in | 
the place of the harp “‘some ropes stretched as the wires are, so that no 
sound would come when anyone hammered onthe keyboard.”’ 1 knew 

-him to be perfectly sane and able to pay for anything he got. So we | 
fixed him up an “ instrument” that wouldn’t give out any more sound than 
would result from throwing a feather into a box of eider down. We sent 
the “ piano”’ to his home, received a handsome Steinway in return, which, | 
according to the agreement, we were to take in part payment for the new 
one senthim., He called a few days later, paid the balance, and on my 
urgent request and promise not to reveal his name if I ever told the story, | 
old me why he wanted a “‘ mute piano.” 

‘*My daughter was borna deaf mute,” he said. ‘ She is a good, beau- 
tiful girl, and her mother could never deny her anything. About two 
months ago the girl got it into her head she wanted a piano, and her 
mother went, while I was away, and bought one. From that time on we 
suffered as mortals never yet were required to. From early morning until 


| turn.” 


| of a different shape or form, 


| credit of this enterprising firm. 


| rupted. 


| those drafts or checks he owes you. 
| on drafts and drafts on checks, but he makes no note of it. 
| isa beauty. 
advertisements are coming in nearly as fast as his new debts are increas- 
| ing, and he will soon be as busy as he usually gets when the paper in- 


| sections of the country and stopping for a while at Lakewood, Mr. 


| ball. 
| civil suit brought by the Newman Brothers Organ Company against 
| Clark.—Logan “ News,” April 17. 


fied. She ‘plays’ all the time, as before, but she does not know that not a 
sound comes from the ‘instrument.’ Our peace of mind has been re- 
stored, and we are again received by our neighbors as respectable feople. 
Even the minister, who had given us up as totally depraved, dropped in 


| the other night, and his sermon the first Sunday after you sent the new 
| ‘piano’ was about the beauties of repentance, and he wound up by de- | 


claring ‘that ‘ while the lamp holds out to burn the vilest sinner may re- 
He looked right at me when he said it.” 








Items from “ Music and Drama.” 


WAS in Boston last week. I was not there all of the 
week, but while 1 wasthere I felt more than ever convinced that I 
was in the hub of the universe. When I am in Boston I always realize 
that I am not in New York, because I know that if I am in Boston I cannot 


be in New York. 


* * * 


While I was there I had my attention called. to several 


« 


| unkind things that had been written about me by a dastardly unscrupu- 


lous contemporary that makes its living for its editors by a whole lot of 
blackmailing schemes that are too well known to the great piano trade to 
need to be mentioned by me or my brother. 


* * 


I do not pay any attention to such attacks, because I 


never see the papers that publish them, and I am sure that I enjoy the 
respect and the patronage of the great piano trade, because I ama brother 


. * 


to my brother, and because I do not say anything againsta great com- | 


| mercial house when | have nothing to say in their favor that would im- 


prove their business, 


s*¢ * € 


I visited a prominent and leading manufacturer of pi- 


| anos, who makes these instruments to sell to the great piano trade, and he 


told me that his house was now making three kinds of pianos, each kind 
He makes grand pianos and square piano- 
fortes and upright instruments. They are very distinct in the variation of 
their exterior appearance, but I noticed that each and every one of them 
had both black and white keys—a fact which, I am sure, redounds to the 
I must tell my brother of this difference 


in the color of the keys. 
> 


While I was very busy talking to him a lady came in who 
wanted to buy a piano, and when he had finished he told me that the in- 
stalment business was increasing every year and that it was rapidly be- 
coming the great curse of the piano business. He also said that his firm 
had made it a very strict rule not to sell pianos on the instalment system, 


*_* * 


| but that they were obliged to make some exceptions in order to compete 


with other houses that did sell up on the instalment system. 


+ * + 


I found that trade in Boston was about fair, although 
it could be better if it were not so bad, and I am reliably informed that it 
might be worse. This is a condition of affairs that I think deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of all piano men who have the true interests of | 
the great art industry at heart. 

* 

I called on one firm that sells pianos at retail to retail 
customers in addition to the large business that they do with wholesale 
dealers, to whom they sell at wholesale, and I had a long interview with 
I found him to be a gentleman with a great 


* 


s ¢+ @ 


their advertising manager. 


| knowledge and lovely black whiskers, and he convinced me that he knew 
| : 
| allabout the advertising business, and particularly about placing adver- 


tising advertisements in the trade papers. He told me that he greatly 


appreciated the work I am doing in the trade as a music trade journalist, 


and he says that he is looking forward to my next superb Christmas num- 
ber with great interest. He thinks the last superb Christmas number was 
a beautiful piece of excellent work in music trade journalism. 

. * 


He called one of their handsome retail salesmen, who 


* #8 


| showed me around very courteously, and I was particularly interested in 


the set of separate parlors, where a piano can be seen without being inter- 
We had a very pleasant time in one of the parlors, and I told 
him that I would come again some time when I could spend more time 
with him. The whole idea is superb and grand. 


I understand that the piano manufacturers are going to 
stop their advertisements in all the papers that do not treat me courteously 
because I bring out such a good paper ; but how can I helpit? Me and 
my brother always lived on this trade, but I really never knew why. If 
anybody can tell me I have a beautiful office where they can always find 
me in when I am not out. I had the picture of my office printed in my own 
paper, so that if I would forget where it is I could find by looking in my | 
paper. 


* 


ses * *¢ # 


My brother’s office is seven stories lower down now than 
it used to be last year, but then you could go with an elevator ; now you 
must walk, which you are glad to do if you think you can collect one of 
He is used to that. I mean checks 
His new paper 


It will soon be enlarged to 64 pages and made bigger. The 


| creases. 
} 


—Mr. Wm. F. Hasse, one of the stockholders and managers of T. F. 
Kraemer & Co., will sail for Europe April 22 by steamship Trave, in order 
to settle up some private matters and also to place fall orders for the firm 


| in musical boxes and symphonions, of which Messrs. T. F. Kraemer & Co. 


are the sole agents for the United States. Mr. Hasse expects to return the 
first week in June. 

—John C. Haynes, president of the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, was 
in town on Saturday. He has been absent from his Boston office since 
April 8 and will return on May 6, in the meanwhile traveling in various 


Charles H. Ditson is occupying the presidential chair at Boston, and he 
and his wife are the guests of Mrs. Oliver Ditson. 

—Sheriff Kimball yesterday attached a piano and organ belonging to F. 
W. Clark on a suit for $67 brought before Justice Smith by H. G. Hay- 
The sheriff has a writ of attachment for $2,500 as the result of a 





~Mr. Frederick Schmidt, president of the Allmendinger Piano and 


Organ Company, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has been appointed by Governor 


Winans as trustee of the Eastern Insane Asylum at Pontiac, Mich., to | 
succeed Mr, Jacob Farrand, father of Mr. Wm. R. Farrand, of Detroit. 
Mr. Jacob Farrand died on the 3d inst., as already noticed. 


The Trade. 


—James Powers opens a music store at Farmington, N. Y. 

—The Shoninger pianos are handled in Boston by the Oliver Ditson 
Company. 

—A trade mark, No. 19,281 has been granted to the Hamilton Organ 


| Company. 


L. G. Allen, music dealer, San Bernardino, Cal., advertises his busi- 
ness for sale. 
—Pilcher Brothers, manufacturers of pipe organs, New Orleans, have 
asked for an extension. 
—N. L. Gephart, of the A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio, was in 
Boston last Saturday. 
We mention inthis paper the fact that Karl Fink, of Boston, is 
New York this week. 
The Bowling Green Music Company have opened a branch store in 
the Munger Block, Toledo. 
~—Mr. George Nembach, of George Steck & Co., has left for the West on 
an extended business trip. 
—The Durand Organ and Piano Company, of Portland, Ore., have 
creased their capital stock to $200,000. 
—R. Alden, manufacturer of organ stops, at Waukegan, Ill,, has given 
a $1,000 mortgage, according to Dun’s. 
—Mr. George Cook, president of the Hallet & Davis Company, Boston, 
is expected at the Plaza Hotel this week. 
—A Birch & Dunbar piano made at Westboro, Mass., made a big hit at 
a concert in that town on Wednesday evening. 
R. S. Howard, of the New England Piano Company, was in St. Louis 
last Thursday and in Chicago end of last week. 
S.C. Thomson, dealer in musical instruments, Hanover and Court 
streets, Boston, was burned out on Sunday night. 
—The stockholders of the Jesse French Piano and Organ Company 
were all assembled at St. Louis on April 13, 14 and 15. 
The Koerber Piano Company, of St. Louis, will in a few months re- 
move from 1102 Olive street to 1108 of the same street. 
—A Chicago man wants to establish a plant for the manufacture of mu 
sical cabinets at Charlotte.—Grand Rapids “ Herald.” 
Kimbell & Wells, of Medina, Ohio, have dissolved, Mr. Kimbel! con- 
tinuing, and Mr. Wells going into the teaching of music. 
It is rumored that Charles Drumheller, of St. Louis, is contemplating 
copartnership with the late Oliver Wiggins, of Evansville 
—D. B. Hennessey, formerly of Foster & Hennessey, Rochester, and 
later of New York, is now with Ira N. Goff & Co., of Providence 
new Lawrence & Son Piano 


Arthur Lawrence is at the head of the 


Company, Boston, Mass. Mr. Lawrence is an expert piano maker. 

Mr. Edward P. Mason, president of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company, Boston, returned to his office from Chicago last Thursday. 

J. H. Wagoner, of Rochester, Minn., has purchased a large building 
on Fourth street, in that city, for the purpose of increasing his music busi 
ness. . 

J. D. Hobbie, of Knoxville, was in Boston and New York last week 
H. M. Cable, of Chicago, was expected in Boston, at the Parker House, 
last Sunday. 

Mr. Fred. Lohr, of Hardman, Peck & Co., returned to New York on 
Thursday of last week after an exceptionally successful trip in the interest 
of his firm. 

—A man calling himself M, E. Schoening was shot in Detroit last Sun 
day by a Miss Abbie Kaiser, the daughter of a Cleveland dealer in musical 
instruments. Schoening, so the papers say, travels for a New York music 
house. 


The new piano wareroom and branch house of the M. Steinert & Sons 
Company, to be opened at Springfield, Mass., on May 1, will be located in 
Gilmore's block. One of the young men now in the Boston branch of the 


company will have charge of the same 


~The new warerooms of Foster & Co., the Haines Brothers agents at 
Rochester, N. Y., are said to be among the finest in the State. They are 
receiving plentiful notices in the local press, and from the description we 
should imagine them as very charming. 


A. Kohler, the music dealer, on Monday evening of next week will 
Noted 
singers and musicians will be present to grace the occasion, and taken al- 


have a grand opening at his place of business, No. 918 State street. 


together the affair will be a brilliant one.—Erie ‘* Despatch.” 


—The Woodward & Brown Piano Company are busy at work at their fac- 
tory on Wareham street, Boston, and will have the first pianos ready this 
week since the destruction of theold factory last winter. The restored 
building gives them better facilities than ever for the production of their 
instruments. 


-The W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, have opened a branch 
house in the Hanscome Building at and the 
* Hallet & Davis, Emerson, new scale Kimball and Hall pianos and the 
What are “ Hall”’ pianos 


Lacrosse, Wis., announce 


Kimball organs.’ S. L. Bowlby has charge. 
anyhow ? 


SALESMAN of long experience wishes to make a change. Has prac 
tical knowledge of pianos and organs and can tune. W 
ject to South or West. Address ‘* Hustler,’ care Musicat Co 


York. 


ould not ob- 
RIER, New 


5 epery of many years’ experience in concert work, both in New York 


and on the road, wishes to change his position with the sole object of 
increasing his salary. Can 
demonstrate that he can tune 
Tue Musicat Courier. 


give unexceptionable references and can 


“fine’’ and “‘solid.”” Address C. C., care 


7 ANTED—Scales and patterns for two sizes of upright pianos, a 


small or medium and a large size. Give price and details to 


“Seale,” care of this paper. 
J ANTED—A traveling piano man, who don’t know anything at all 
about the business,and whocan travel on less than $10 a day. 


| All he needs is good address, common sense, ordinary business intelligence 


and a knowledge of the raiJroad connections. Address, ** Durner,’’ care of 
Tue Musicar Cor East Fourteenth street, New York. 


RIER, 25 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 
A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo. W.¥ 


G4 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 
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“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > ( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, « 





BROTHERS, 








an 
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> APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





The LY eset, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 





KA ‘ Nz 
>> UPRIGHT PIANOSZc 
Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 
—1836.— 
"4 
SoONCORD, WN. FE. 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





-«: American’ 
Wood a Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANN 





AUFFERMANN & CoO., 


211 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Perfect Imitations of Old English Oak Boards and 
Veneers. Best in the market. 





Perfect Imitations of Ebony Boards and Veneers. 
Best in the market. 


FIGURED FANCY VENEERS staivep) 


FOR ORGANS AND PIANOS. 





— > | 


TABER 


ORGAN, 


Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





-BLASIVS® SONS: SOLE MFRS 
- PAILADELPAIA: PA: 











THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President, CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer, 








HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM”? stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tut NEEDHAM Piano OrGAN Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ’ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 








CELICAGO. 


» ESTABLISHED 1846, 


BosTow, 


NEW TORE, 





LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Masic Engraving 


AND 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 








LEIPsic, 
QERMANY, 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


gl Eee & BRO. 
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‘ J Violin Makers and Repairers. 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &c. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO,, 16 Cooper Institute, New York. 












1836. 


incorporated £ 
aK 1890. 
ee. 










PIANOS. 


AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. # SQUARE 






ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


1471TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NAW YORK. 
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Begiebing-Buttell Piano Company. 
NOTHER important industry which will in 


a short time begin operations is the Begiebing-But- 
tell Piano Company. For some time the work of forming 
such a company has been under consideration by the Com- 
mercial Exchange, but finally Mr. O. H. Davison took the 


matter in hand and the enterprise is already fully under | 


way, and a company duly incorporated under State laws 
has been formed, with Hugo Begiebing as president, A. 
Buttell vice-president, and O. H. Davison secretary and 
treasurer. It has a capital stock of $25,000 and has plenty 
of money back of it to insure its success. The second 
floor of the building at 123-125 Fifth street, just east of the 
Wabash Depot, has been leased for a factory and work will 
be commenced April 1. 

Both Mr. Begiebing and Mr. Buttell are practical piano 
men, brought up in the business. 
nine years in the Steinway factory, and afterward for 
Weber, Lindeman & Son, and for Decker Brothers. Mr. 
Buttell had charge of the finishing department at Stein- 
way’s for years, and has worked in other factories. The 
piano to be made by this firm is distinct from all other 
makes, the scale being Mr. Begiebing’s own device. 

‘*What is the distinctive point of your piano?”’ asked a 
reporter of that gentleman. 

‘‘The scale and sounding board are the heart of a piano, 
and that is the principle of mine. I devised my own scale 
since I have been in Des Moines, and the two instruments 
we have already turned out are proof that it is a success.’ 

‘“‘Is your device patented? ”’ 

**No, sir. To patent it would be to give it away to every 
piano maker. 
use it right along. We simply keep our division of the 
scale a secret, and that is more effective than a patent.” 


The first piano manufactured in Des Moines, made by | 


these gentlemen, which was for some time on exhibition 
at the Commercial Exchange, has been everywhere admired 
for its beauty and purity of tone. 
Frank Kuble, of East Fifth street. 

turn out 100 pianos this year. 


The company expect to 


sounding boards come from Alfred Dolge’s works, at Dolge- 


ville, N. Y., the castings from Connecticut, the plates for | 
! 


each piano weighing 180 pounds. 
About 15 men will be employed to begin with. 


on the inauguration of this important enterprise. 

[This is from the Des Moines “Leader.” We re- 
ferred to the incorporation of this new company some 
weeks ago, when the company was organized.—Eps. 
M. C.] 


“W* 


and that is a number of years now, as you know, and in all 








Iron Piano Plates. 
VE been having our piano plates made 
by the same plate founders ever since we started, 


that time, with thousands of pianos sold and thousands | 
| Davenport & Treacy plate. 


shipped annually, we have not had one broken plate. 
We’ve had various offers to have plates made for us for 
less money and we could probably save about $1 or even 
more on each plate, but with such a record it does not 


tail of the business and requires lots of experience besides 
knowledge of the business, knowledge of the mechanical 
section or trade of the business, if we may so term it, and a 
peculiar insight into the character of piano construction 
and the nature of the various and many different scales 
used. An adept plate founder, a man who has had experi- 





The former worked for | 


They would simply change its position and | 


It is now owned by | 


The materials have already | 
been ordered. The hammerfelts, wires and spruce for | 


The | 
citizens of Des Moines may well congratulate themselves | 


ence, is such a one who can tell from a cursory view of the 
wooden pattern whether it is safe to put it in the mold, 
whether it is not draughted on false methods, and its use- 
| fulness thus impaired. Such a plate founder can, with his 
| glance, save a piano manufacturer from useless experi- 
ments that may involve the loss of thousands of dollars. 
Such a plate founder’s advice and suggestions are in- 
valuable, and are in the nature of professional service if 





| properly utilized and understood, and the same should be 
| sought by every piano manufacturer bent upon taking care 
of one of the most important branches of the business. 


| tion of piano plate manufacture; the process has fre- 
quently been described in these columns, but the recent 


iron foundry of the Davenport & Treacy Company, which 
calls for mention here, lead us into a reflection upon this 
subject. 

When this company close their fiscal year on the first of 
next month they will show a record for the past 12 months 


and finished, so that they were ready to be put into the 
the function of the instruments. Consider a moment what 
this signifies. 

That is nearly a sufficient number of piano plates to go 
into every piano made in Massachusetts last year. That 
means sufficient plates to furnish one each for every piano 
made last year in these United States outside of the two 
cities of Boston and New York. That means enough iron 
| to construct a man of war with, and yet all this is not so 
remarkable after all when we remember that Mr. Treacy 
has for the past 28 years been engaged in the special pur- 
suit of making piano plates. 





at Stamford, and, until recently, were located in quarters on 


the West Side, where the work to be performed in New York 


But the business increased so rapidly that | 
| Vermont farmer’s house was an idea of luxury that was a 


was done. 
| larger room was required, and they just happened, by mere 
accident, to secure a large foundry building on Avenue D, 
corner of Eleventh street, which they refitted and improved 
and which now enables them to do their work promptly | 
and satisfactorily, so that all complaints about delay of de- 
livery will be obviated in the future. They have been 
looking for such a plant for years and are now prepared to 
accept the largest kind of orders without any forebodings 
of procrastination of delivery. 

In looking over the large list of piano manufacturers in 
this country and in Canada who procure their plates from 
this company, we were struck by the character of the firms 
who are supplied from this source, and we concluded that 
the very first and essential requisite of the piano plate— 
absolute reliability—must be the foremost attribute of the 
None of these firms could af- 
ford to use any plates that were not perfectly safe and 


| sound, and cast on such principles and methods that they 


seem to be advisable to make a change, and we stick to | 


our plate foundry.” 

Such were the remarks of a manufacturer of pianos who 
is way up in the list of men that make large quantities of 
instruments, and what he says is a common sense view of 
the subject. 

The science of plate making or casting is a separate de- 


could be used in unlimited quantities with perfect assurance 
that the warranty of the pianos could be given with the 
best of faith on the strength of these plates. 

This in itself constitutes the most flattering testimonial 
in favor of the Davenport & Treacy plates, and should in- 
stil every piano manufacturer with confidence in the 
product of the company. Besides this, in the face of sucha 
record, every piano manufacturer should hesitate before | 


enlargement, and consequent improvement, of the large | 


T 
of nearly 20,000 piano platescast, japanned, bronzed, drilled | 


pianos without any further trouble and play their part in | 


The Davenport & Treacy Company have a large foundry | 


| about it yet. 


| worth, and he said 
| away I had a talk with his son out in the barn and asked 


making any change from such an institution to new and un- 
tried plate founders, whose only recommendation up to date 
Suppose new plates from a new foundry can 


is cheapness. 
What assurances have 


be purchased for a smaller price ? 
piano manufacturers that these new plates, cast with the 
purpose of influencing the trade on the strength of their 
cheapness, will not in the long run cost the piano men 10 
times the price? Cheapness is no recommendation at all 
in a piano plate, but rather the reverse, for a foundry own- 
ing a large plant, purchasing the best iron, using the most 
approved methods, employing skilled labor and making a 
specialty of piano plates, cannot sell them at a price of- 
fered by founders who make piano plates as a side issue, 
a mere branch of their business, or as an experiment. 

We therefore believe in adhering to the theories of the 
firm first quoted, and, after adopting a foundry which with 


| hundreds and thousands of plates proves reliable, believe 
It is not the purport of this article to go into a descrip- | in sticking to it instead of giving every foundry the patterns 
| of the factory and opportunities to experiment with piano 


plates at the risk of the piano manufacturer, who, after all, 
may not detect his error until years afterward. 


Story of an Organ Trade. 


HERE is a good deal of barter done in busi- 
ness with farmers in Vermont, and a successful trader 
needs to be pretty well posted on horses and the prospective 
value of sugar. 
This was the moral drawn by a salesman for an organ 
firm the other day in telling of a trade he made with a 


| farmer in a town south of Rutland. 


‘* We had an organ in on trial,’’ said the salesman, ‘and 
I went down there the other afternoon to see if I could 
complete the sale. WhenI got to the house I found two 
organs in the front room. One was ours and the other was 
a Blank organ. They told me the agent for Blank came 
along that morning and he’d sold them the organ on the 


| spot.’’ 


‘*You must have been pretty mad,”’ ventured one of the 
listeners. 

‘¢ Well, I was for a minute,’’ said the salesman, ‘‘ but we 
sat down and talked the thing over, and before I came 
away I had sold my organ, too.”’ 

The thought of two parlor organs in the front room of a 


little startling to the men who heard the story. ‘I'll teil 
you what,”’ said one of them, ‘‘that; man is a marker for 
you. Youcan go down again and sell him a piano, and if 
you make the right kind of a deal with other agents you 
can sell him sewing machines, sugar evaporators, mowing 
machines, hay rakes and portable Turkish baths, insure his 
life and - 
‘*Hold on,’’ said the salesman, ‘‘I haven’t told yeu all 

Wait till I finish the story and you will find 
that the farmer may not be quite such a ‘marker’ as you 
think. 

‘« Blank’s man came there that morning with an organ in 
awagon. They told him there was an organ in the house 
they were going to buy, but that made no difference to him; 
he would show his, anyway. So he unloaded it, lugged it 
into the house, set it alongside of mine and then went to 
work. The farmer had a horse he wanted to sell and they 
finally made a trade even; Blank’s man left the organ and 
I asked the farmer what the horse was 
he asked $50 for it. Before I came 


took the horse. 


him what sort of a horse it was. He said that ‘pa asked 
$50 for him, but I guess he wouldn’t have refused $40 if he 
couldn’t get any more ; it was a pretty old horse, anyway.’ 


‘* Before I came a neighbor had offered the farmer $60 for 





THE MILLER" ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 


Organ of the Day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- & 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa 
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Blank’s organ. 





for it was a first-rate organ.”’ 


‘* What did you trade for?’ asked a listener, who by this 
time had considerable respect for the farmer. 

**I got some cash, notes for so much a month and a note 
I’m satisfied, 
Rutland ** Herald.”’ 


to be paid in syrup when the sap is in. 
would like to hear about that horse. 


John C 
ew agents of the Everett piano. 


Plimpton & Co 


He asked me if I thought he ought to take 
it, and I told him he ought to get $75 for it. 


, 65 Victoria street, Liverpool, England, are 


So he ought, 


volver, which was a 22 calibre. 


but I 


gaining consciousness. 


—Manrion, Ohio, April 6.—Lizzie Ackerman, 17 years old, an adopted 
daughter of Henry Ackerman, music dealer, attempted suicide this morn- 
ing by firing a bullet into her head. She was with a number of her friends 
last night and seemed to be in the best of spirits, Her mother had left her 
this morning but a few minutes previous to the time when she fired the re- 
No motive is known for the rash act, and 
| she has remained in an unconscious condition with no hopes of recovery. 
Miss Ackerman lingered until 7 o'clock to-night, when she died without}re- 
The discovery of a letter written by her, which 
had been carefully put in a bureau drawer, was made but a short time be- 
fore her death, which throws but little light on the matter. 


The letter was very affectionate in tone and implored their forgiveness 
| and said she was compelled to do the act, and that they would find out in 





a short time her reason for doing so. She also made arrangements for her 
funeral, requesting that it be as quiet as possible and that no display be 
made, and also desiring that Rev. Bernhardi, of this city, should conduct 
the funeral. She also said that some letters would come to her address 
and asked that they be burned without reading them. Her chum was 
with her last night until 9 o’clock and said she was in excellent spirits, 
laughing and chatting in good humor. The affair isa very sad one and 
perplexing as well, while the sympathies of a large number of friends go 
out to Mr. Ackerman and family.—Cincinnati ‘* Enquirer.”’ 

—L. P. Willing, of Erie, has opened a piano and organ business at 
Meadville, Pa. He will handle Decker Brothers, Knabe, Fischer and 
Sterling pianos, and will probably represent the whole of Samuel Ham- 
ilton's line of goods in that section. 
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in the market. 


and Southern States, 





Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 





JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East {7th St.. New York. 
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GEO, P) BENT. 


/ MANUFACTURER \ 


GHIGAGO. 





SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 15: Superior Street, 
CHICAGO. 


W. H. BUSH « bd co., 








WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue ; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents WanTeED. GHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE 


SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


© UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 2i 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





BY W. M. DERTHICK. 


Ct 1S remarkably practical and comprehensive work 
has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 

enlarged, and in its improved form contains the follow- 

ing features,each of which has received the highest 

|} commendation from the most prominent musicians of 

| this country and Europe: 

| 1. A complete history of music. 

-A series of six colored chronological charts, the 
ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 
poses of reference and historical study have secured 
for the author so much deserved praise. 

3.—Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one 
by eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
posers, Moritz Moszkowski. 
| 4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 

prominent characters in music, past and present. 
| &.—Carefully prepared analyses of overtwo hundred 
characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 

6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historical 
and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions. 


| MANUAL OF MUSIC. 





7-—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
Phrases 

8.—Complete Dictionary of Important Musical 
Works, Instruments and Institutions, 


_9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical Artists and 
Composers. ° 
Each Dictionary gives the foreign pronunciation of 


every difficult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 
introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 


a sale quite unprecedented in the history of musical 
literature rhe publishers invite correspondence with 
anyto whom music is congenial and who may desire 


Address 
COMPANY, 
Chicago, Til. 


WILL L. THOMPSON & C€0., 


Music Publishers, 
Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushex Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 
Agents Wanted. Call or address 
259 Wahask Avenue, CHICAGO. 


to secure a permanent and lucrative position. 
MANUAL PUBLISHING 
415 and 417 Dearborn St., 
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.@ ESTABLISHED 1857.3 





BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 





A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ee” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 


OoOMIrOAGO. 





STORY & 


Canal an 


CLARK ORGAN C0., 


d 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 


PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, 
INSTRUMENT CASES and 
MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 





HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 


PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


TORY 





Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections. 


LYON & HEALY, 
CHICNGO. 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4~NEW ¢+YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES : 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. > 











DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


MIAW PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
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Piano Plates 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at os S. Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, ~ Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Fi ish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERIN, PA. 


18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
A Particulars on application to 
am WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Bole eee eee Cena @4} «= 26 Warren St., New York. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 





RCHWANDE 


pee 


ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILCOX & WHISE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS KSTABLISHED IN 1851. 





C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, Mass. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano @ Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &c. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS | 
A SPECIALTY. 











916 Maroy Ave., Brooklyn, L.1.. N.Y. | 


AANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St. 


BROOKLYN, N. V 


to the Manuf 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1171 Broadway. 





CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 
all New York 


Address 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
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Brapeury Music Hat, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., | 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 





@ROTHERS 


WITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE- 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


| Upright Pianos 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 





BERLIN, SO., 


ae ee a Strasse 121, 
> THEIR 


World ecueh U enantel 


LOWENDALL 


IMPERIAL 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of I mitations.) 


To be had at all Leading Masi- 
cal Instrument Houses. 





Full oarticulars ONLY TO DEALERS on 
appiication to the above adcress. 








JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPUIA. PA, 
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Their Announcement. 
HE establishment of the new firm of Kirsch, 
Meckel & Co. at Cleveland was duly announced in 
In their first advertisement 


last week’s MusicaL COURIER. 


they state the following about the Decker pianos : 


The agency for this matchless piano, represented by one of our com- 
petitors in this city for 28 years, has been transferred to us, and all the 
good qualities claimed by them those years still hold good to-day. Thou- 


sands of Decker purchasers in Cleveland and Northern Ohio will gladly 


testify to the excellent qualities of this justly celebrated piano. Please 


bear in mind that we have the exclusive sale for them 
They also announce that they are the general agents, in 
addition to Decker Brothers, of the Briggs and Shaw pianos. 


Taylor’s New Music House. 
AYLOR’S music house threw open its fine new quarters 
to the public yesterday, John Francis Gilder, the pianist, being an 
additiona Many of Mr. Taylor's 
friends and patrons took advantage of the opportunity to drop in and con- 
gratulate him upon the admirable facilities for his business which he has now 
secured, He stil] retains his old store on Pynchon street, which is partic- 
ularly useful for testing instruments, and has besides all the floor space 
previously occupied by Chapin & Co., the clothiers. This gives the 
ncern much lighter business quarters than ever before, the office being 


attraction to the musicaily inclined 


benefited. The repairing department, which was formerly, 
outside the building, has been transferred to the basement 


particularly 
of necessity, 
and an elevator provided for the raising and lowering of instruments. 
rt 
vantage which Mr 
th new additional cases and new goods, the place is decidedly atiractive. 


e chance for window display has also been greatly enhanced, an ad- 


Taylor has not been slow to avail himself of 
“ 
The reception is to be continued to-day, Mr 
8 and 7:30 o'clock.—Springfield (Mass.) ** Union,”’ April 18 


Gilder giving concerts at 





Energy’s Reward. 
Building Up a Large Musical House in Richmond. 


A Strong competition met him on every hand 


I ouragements faced him at every turn, But such difficulties he boldly 
r by fair and upright handling only the best instruments 
ring to make a friend of every customer rather than an 


FEW years ago Mr. George A. Minor commenced busi 
ness in a small way 
isc 
net dealings, by 
and by endeay 
enemy by selling an inferior grade of goods. His motto has been the best 


piar 
success they deserved 
Minor & Co, are household words in every part of Virginia, North Caro- 


of 


To-day his name and the firm name of Hume, 


a and the adjacent States. Teachers and artists the highest rank 


“ were wedded to other instruments, finding out the merits of those 
handled exclusively by Hume, Minor & Co., have given up their old loves 
ar purchased the Weber and Wheelock pianos and the Wilcox and 


and advised all of their friends and patrons to do likewise 


White 
Dealers in small towns finding out the superiority and durability of these 


organs 





with branches and agencies in Suffolk, Raleigh, Greensboro’, Newberne, 
Salisbury, Fayetteville and other towns, and salesmen all over Virginia 


and North Carolina. 


| 


equal if not superior to that of any music house in the South, 

The energy and enterprise of this firm have virtually brought the great 
piano and organ factories of the North right at our doors, From them 
you purchase the best instruments at prices that cannot be duplicated in 


the largest cities. They havenever permitted their names to be used or 


associated with any but first-class pianos and organs. 


Mr. George A. Minor, the head of the Richmond house, isa popular and 
prominent citizen. From his boyhood he has been a familiar figure in this 
business. He enjoys the perfect confidence of the people of both the city 
and State. He learned music while a soldier in the civil war,and is the pio- 
neer organ and piano salesman of Virginia. R. G. Hume & Brother, of 
Portsmouth, and Hume & Parker, of Norfolk, are the oldest dealers in the 


State.—Richmond ‘Dispatch.”’ 

My is a comfortable thing to know that you are 
fully covered with fire insurance, so that while the fire 

is going on you can go quietly to a newspaper office and 

announce that you are not only not ruined, but are mak- 








Thomas, of Albany, 


ing capital out of the disaster and can offer special bar- 


gains in slightly damaged goods. This was the case of 


‘*Thomas, of Albany,’? on Wednesday last, when he in- | 


| serted the following advertisement in the Albany ‘‘ Morn- 


What | 





and organ at the lowest price, and his efforts have won for him the | 


instruments and the reputation of this firm have given up the agency of | 
nstruments they have been lling and purchased of Hume, Minor & 
‘ Salesmen knowing the rity of the instruments controlled by 
this firm have thers and come to this house 

To-day t firm has three houses in Richmond, Norfolk and Portsmouth, 


A. 


ing Express: ”’ 


While I am busy writing this ad. the fire is raging over my 
store, and the pianos complacently floating about, with the 
jolly firemen playing onthem. I don’t know how much the 
loss will be at this writing (2 a. m.), but the insurance com- 

Great bargains wiil be picked up by the 
The whole must be sold. Sohmers, Stecks, 
Look in and see the mess I am in. 

THOMAS, 
15 North Pearl Street. 


panies must pay. 
shrewd buyers. 
Emersons, Cornetts, &c. 


The loss amounted to about $5,000, and the business, of 


course, goes on as usual. 








Is He Insane? 
D. MORGAN, of Holden, a piano and organ agent, 
attempted to commit suicide Thursday in Warrensburg by taking 
morphine, but when last heard from was likely to recover. 

About two years ago Morgan filed a petition for divorce at Marshall 
from his wife. Before the case was completed his wife and child were re- 
ported killed in a railway wreck on their way to California. 
missed the proceedings, and never took the trouble to find out whether his 
wife and child were dead or not. 


Last year he went to Holden and opened upin business and soon courted | 
Morgan claimed 
| 


and married Mrs. Mattie Corder, a dressmaker, widow. 


Thus from a small beginning the house of Hume, Minor & Co. has be- 
come one of the foremost firms in the land, and its enviable reputation is 


Morgan dis- | 


to bea widower, but he took the caution to go to Wyandotte, Kan., to 
marry, and did not let anyone know for some time that he was married. 

It was soon noised about that his wife was still living, and the evidence 
multiplied so that the grand jury took the case up and indicted him, Atthe 
last fall term of the Criminal Court, before Judge Ryland, he was sentenced 
to the penitentiary for two years, but obtained a new trial ona technicality. 
He is now out on bail. 

In order to get money Morgan sold organs and pianos belonging to the 
companies represented by him and appropriated the money to his own 
use. Thursday the agents of the Estey & Camp Company arrived in 
Holden and demanded the money or their goods. He accompanied them 
to Warrensburg, and seeing he was in for it attempted to take his life. 

Some think the man is mentally unsound, as this is the second time he 
has tried to commit suicide when in a tight place.—Sedalia “ Gazette,” 
April 14. 


Hale’s Electric Clavier. 
T the New England Conservatory there is on exhibi- 
tion a recent invention called the electric clavier, which seems 
| likely to be of incalculable value to those who are making a study of the 
piano. 

The inventor, Mr. Frank W. Hale, a teacher of harmony and tuning at 
the conservatory, gave a most interesting explanatory lecture the other 
evening before the pupils and their friends. 

The piano was placed upon the stage and its workings were clearly de- 
fined. By means of an electric arrangement, which can be attached to any 
upright piano, a bell signal will be given as soon as any error occurs, so 
that, instead of pupils practicing away for hours and never being perfectly 
sure whether they were right or not, this little bell will indicate the slight- 
est deviation from a correct touch. 

It is almost impossible for the unaided ear of a student to recognize 
perfect legato ; but with this arrangement a bell will strike at the begin- 
ning of the exercise and after that it will ring only when there is a break. 

Putting in another switch the bell will indicate if the tones overlap, 
which is another fault of many pianists, making the tones sound blurred. 

Then in the matter of playing chords, unless the fingers go down at ex- 
actly the same time the bell instantly indicates the fact. 

Again, it marks the slightest difference in the force of the finger blow 
upon the keys. The natural weakness of the fourth and fifth fingers is 
| here made apparent. 

By means of a lever the piano is made dumb, like the practice clavier al- 
ready in use, and the bell indicator isthe same as when the tone is heard. 
As the key resistance varies in different instruments, it has always put 
a pianist at a disadvantage when called upon to perform upona strange 
| piano; but the electro clavier can be instantly adjusted to giving a key 
resistance of from 2 to 20 ounces, thus doing away with any technica 
difficulties which might arise if one was called upon to try a piano the 
action of which he was not familiar with. 

This goes to show that by an invention of this kind every step one takes! 
in piano study may be inthe right direction. It is like practicing with a 
faithful, conscientious teacher always near, ready to correct the slightest 
error. If all the time spent at the piano were employed in correct practic- 
ing, the progress of pupils would indeed be wonderful and the death rate 
of the listeners be greatly diminished. 


The above is from the Boston “ Herald,” and refers 
| to an invention alluded to by us on several occasions. 
Mr. Hall has been at work on it for a number of years. 











—A. R. Graham, the Erie piano dealer, is doing quite a trade in Cleve- 
land, which city he frequently visits. 








GRAND 


— AND — 


UPRIGHT 


PANUF Un TE. 


ot 


GOLD MEDAL *« 
NEW ORLEANS, 1885, © MELBOURNE, 1889, 


cially 


every 





PATENTIS VERY APPARENT. 
BROS. & CO. ARE DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 
The Patent Piano Muffler, also invented by the firm, I regard in 


THE EMINENT PIANIST AND 
The World’s Highest Authority on Music, 


DR. HANS VON BULOW, 


INDORSES THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


‘*The new action with compensation lever, in your grand pianos 
fortes, I CONSIDER A GREAT IMPROVEMENT, 
and it should be highly appreciated by the public in general, espe- 


THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW 
The firm of BEHR 


the ladies, 


respect as Useful, Practicable, and an IMPORTANT 


INVENTION, and Their Instruments in Generat 
Merit My Approval,” 





¥ 


BEHR BROS. & CoO. 


BEHR BROS. HALL, 81 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORE. 


Factory: 292, 294, 296, 208 ELEVENTH AVENUE, and 550 WEST 20th STREET, NEW YORE. 


WAREROOMS: 





No. 1229 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


ow" PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRKE. 


b, W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., netcotumanenarasecs. 


Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


tw This Felt voonives the Highest Award at the Paris E>»position. 1889. 











COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 5, QOO MA D E 
SoaEa AND IN USE, 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


=p PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STAUB & CO., cxmaras: 


"9 GERMANY, 


59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 








PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. - 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. ¢ 


GRAND, ——— and UPRIGHT, 


Jap yong otra 
Abt, Pa » Heilb and G 


sen Bs 


‘; State- 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
aearly fifty _— and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


_ JNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
pte ee ee ae ue Tone, 














Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 








BRAUMULLER | 


PIANOS. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS 


Original in Construction and Design. 


UFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


542 and 644 Wes! Fortieth Street 


This Bulges | is used Solely forthe Manufacture of 


BRAUMULLER PIANO. NEw ToRE. 


CLARENCE Brooks & (Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 





XaRGE 
oF os 


a eS 
See PRI 


= Hi ROHL FING F SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


X5 








Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


Edition “ 
Fditions. 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT. 
PIANO ACTION S, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


FRED. UNGELHART¢ 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sors 








A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge 
ttios Department 
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He 0 SOW IV ARTIN GUITARS faw mune 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tz" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -&! 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
njoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. Dk La COVA, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr, J. P. COUPA., 
but deem it 


States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 





Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 


They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, Hi. Y. 


SAMERICAN 
ORCAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 








EIIGELT GRADE 


Pianos and Organs, 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between aad and aad Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


or — 





— MANUFACTURER 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York, 






Kpach 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments ofthe Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

(?"" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York, 








UNEXCELLED IN- 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factorc - - - CINCINNATI, O 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— or — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 








Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 





IVORY TON, CONN. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 








Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS : —~— 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 60. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A.B. GHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOB 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFFOT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 




















- 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


—— = Successor to C. D. PEASE & CO,, == 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YorRes&. 


ANN ARBOR ORGANS. ac pies 
‘wise WIRSCHING 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 
BUILDERS OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 














WANT THEM. 





ee 





ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN CO, 











SALEM, OHIO. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, 
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Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

. Grade Instruments. 
reg C. A. AHLSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED i854.— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING GEORGE STECK & C0 
i oa STRC PI NOS. | 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” | ( | | MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 


ESSIPOFF—“ The very best Piano made.” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
WILHELMJ—"“ Rank far above all possible com- 3 re Z 
petition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


LUOOA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tone which they postess.” Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 


Jano. Newsraccom’ AMG L COLE & SON nae IpWRTT IPRIGHT PIANOS 
USt oF gu Zags VYENEE R Ss, aay Catalogue and Price a on Application. 2 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
ere St. Georee’s Ch., And Importers of 


A Te bn ce FANCY WOODS, JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


nacle, First Presbyterian 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 























Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 425 and 427 Rast Righth St., Rast River, 


San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 


New Orleans, 3; i Pitts 
burgh R. C. Cathedtal, 4. NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 
Which we fully Warrant for 


“ae QN PIAW a 8 years. 
ZS) Do hes 











— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and sipeiaal Upright and Square 


7) : 
PIANOS, Gaga Wilson tn, 
’ merlin PROPRIETORS. 
hits =~ | SOOO, Moe 
MEDIUM MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


yy ry GUITARS 4° MANDOLINS. 


’ 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U.S. 











Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
— | Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 


G. CHEV REL. | and Fleece 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. Covers, 


Wareroom 
Stools. 














ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


11 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. —— 
; rp D T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 
CONOVER BROS. 60. ins adie deel nti enn: 


MANUFACTURERS OF Factories, STEINWAY, LonG IsLANp Ciry. Adjoining Steinway Hall. 


“ruct FPLANOS 
UPRIGHT a . 
Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists id 

and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- Mi e i A Mi Mi O N i A N O gS 2 


— ry Ld “a eel Santen — BRACKET 
and Paten ollow Stee ning Pin. . 
Grands, Uprights and Squares. 


Pang © heyy ene toes by gash eminent p ning Mme. 
ivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, as. Kunkel, Anton Strelezki, 

E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. CS Bc RS eS. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave, | Address McCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y. 


NEV ToR=z. New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave 


‘TLuWuhtin riya, SQuare&# Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 
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THINWAY 





Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Ob jes ref fl oe he 
Ak fae Oe ue. * 


& 
Py 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Kast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


vir ey Figg 
o% KS Setie gt eee 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 —24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 








Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
SOMETHING TO SELL . . BUT ABOUT THE TONE? . . 
Is what we all need in business. Push alone will do it sometimes 7 and : oc 
but not always The man who has the thing to put out which is 7 Well, THAT S ALL RIGHT! By which we mean, it is all that can 
superior to his neighbor’s goods has the advantage. . be desired. Seldom has it been equaled, never excelled. 
THIS (8 JUST WHAT .- , IF THIS IS NOT THE PIANO YOU 
All will find in the BRIGGS PIANOS. They are attractive, NEED IN YOUR TRADE 
in fact, captivating to the eye. That goes A LONG WAY, you know. ; Don't write us for catalogue. 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO., Manufacturers of the BRIGGS PIANOS, 5 & 7 Appleton Street, BOSTON. 


FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD. FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 











SEND — ptigiececas CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


A THE BAUS & COMPANY, 





“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Factory: 553 to 557 West 3Oth Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 





























Fifth Avenue and | 9th Street, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
pipeline ge caeeiee ort: 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 








